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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 
Mornin@ Dress.—A pelisse of lavender gray gros de Naples, corsage en guimpe, and sleeves a 
la Medicis. A ruche of the same material trims the corsage en ceur and descends in a perpendicular 
direction down the front of the skirt. The collerette is of white tulle, capote de paque-bot—it is of 
Leghorn straw, with a square brim lined with green satin. The crown is trimmed with three bands 
of green riband and a full cockade in the centre. The neck-knot is also of green riband. Black 
gros de Naples brodequins. 


EventnG Dress.—A dress of Chinese green gros de Naples ; corsage a revers ; the revers is formed 
of dark green velvet. Sleeves a /a Medicis with velvet cuffs. The trimming of the skirt consists of 
a velvet band, from which depend large leaves. The head dress is a white gros de Naples hat 
trimmed with rose coloured riband, and birds of Paradise plumes. The hair is dressed in full curls 
on the forehead, and in bows of moderate height on the summit of the head. A chaperon of roses 
and blue-bells surrounds the base of the bows. 





FASHIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT TIMES. 


** Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 
Pore 


Wuen Innocence left the world, astonished modes of Greece have been those of the poet, the 
man blushed at his own and his partner’s naked- | sculptor, and the painter. 
ness, and coverings were soon invented. For Rome, queen of the world! the proud dicta- 
many an age the twisted foliage of trees, andthe | tress to Athenian and Spartan dames, disdained 
skins of beasts, were the only garments which | not to array herself in their dignified attire; and 
clothed our ancestors. Decoration was unknown, | the statues of her virgins, her matrons, and her 
excepting the wild flower, plucked from the lux- | empresses, show, in every portico of her ancient 
uriant shrub, the shell from the beach, or-the | streets, the graceful fashions of her Grecian pro- 
berry off the tree. Nature was then unsophisti- | vince. 
cated; and the lover looked for no other attrac- The irruption of the Goths and Vandals made 
tion in his bride, than the peach-bloom on her | it needful for women to assume a more repulsive 
cheek—the downcast softness of her consenting | garb. The flowing robe, the easy shape, the 
eye. soft, unfettered hair, gave place to skirts, short- 

In after times, when Avarice ploughed the | ened for flight or contest—to the hardened vest, 
earth, and Ambition bestrode it, the gem and the | and head buckled in gold or silver. 
silken fleece, the various product of the loom, Thence, by a natural descent, have we the 
and the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united to | iron boddice, stiff farthingale,and spiral coiffure, 
give embellishment to beauty, and splendour to | of the middle ages. The courts of Charlemagne, 
majesty of mien. But.even at that period,when | of the Edwards, Henries, and Elizabeth, all ex- 
the east and south laid their decorating riches at | hibit the figures of women as if ima state of sigge. 
the feet of woman, we see, by the sculpture yet | Such lines of circumvallation ‘and outworks; 
remaining to us, that the dames of Greece (the | such impregnable bulwarks of whalebone, wood 
then exemplars of the world) were true to the | and steel; such impassable mazes of gold, silver, 
simple laws of just taste. The amply-folding | silk, and furbelows, mét a man’s view, that, be- 
robe, cast round the harmonious form; the mo- fore he had time to guess it was a womay that he 
dest clasp and zone on the bosom; the braided | saw, she had passed from his sight; and he only 
hair, or the veiled head; these were the fashions | formed a vague wish on the subject, by hearing, 
alike of the wife of a Phocion, and the mistress of | from an interested father or brother, that the 
an Alcibiades. A chastened taste ruled at their | moving castle was one of the softer sex. 
toilets; and from that hour to this, the forms and These preposterous fashions disappeared, in 
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ZOOLOGICAL WEATHER GLASS-—SPIRE AT STRASBURG. 





England,a short time after the Restoration; they 
had been a little on the wane during the more 
classic, though distressful reign of Charles I. ; 


and what the beautiful pencil of Vandyke shows 

is, in the graceful dress of Lady Carlisle and 
Sacharissa. was rendered yet more correspondent 
to the soft undulations of nature, inthe garments 
of the lovely, but frail beauties of the Second 
Charles’s court. But as change too often is 
carried to extremes, in this case the unzoned 
tastes of the English ladies thought no freedom 
too free; their vestments were gradually un- 
loosened of the brace, until another touch would 
have exposed the wearer to no thicker covering 
than the ambient air. 

The matron reign of Anne, in some measure, 
corrected this indecency. But it was not till the 
accession of the house of Brunswick, that it was 
finally exploded, and gave way by degrees to the 
ancient mode of female fortification, by intro- 
ducing the hideous Parisian fashion of hoops, 
buckram stays, waists to the hips, screwed to the 
circumference of a wasp, brocaded silks stiff 
with gold, shoes with heels so high as tu set the 
wearer on her toes; and heads, encumbered with 
quantities of false hair, either horse or human, 
in height to outweigh, and perhaps outreach, the 
Tower of Babel! These were the figures which 
our grandmothers exhibited; nay, such was the 
appearance of many not half acentury since; and 
something like it may yet be seen in England, at 
a drawing-room, on court-days. 

When the arts of Sculpture and Painting, in 
their fine specimens from the chisels of Greece 
and the pencils of Italy, were brought into Great 
Britain, taste began to mould the dress of the 
female youth after their more graceful fashion. 
The health-destroying boddice was laid aside; 
brocades and whalebone disappeared; and the 
easy shape and flowing drapery again resumed 
the rights of nature and of grace. The bright 
hues of auburn, raven, or golden tresses, adorn- 
ed the head in its native simplicity, putting 
to shame the few powdered loupees, which yet 
lingered or the brow of prejudice and defor- 
mity. 

Thus, for a short time, did the Graces indeed 
preside at the toilet of the British beauty; but 
a strange caprice seems now to have dislodged 
these gentle handmaids. Here stands affectation 
distorting the form into a thousand unnatural 
shapes; and there, ill-taste, loading it with gro- 
tesque ornaments, gathered (and mingled con- 
fusedly) from Grecian and Roman models, from 
Egypt, China, Turkey, and Hindostan. All na- 
tions are ransacked to equip a modern fine lady; 
and, after all, she may perhaps strike a contem- 
porary beau as a fine lady, but no son of nature 
could, at a glance, possibly find out that she 
meant to represent an elegant woman. 

To impress upon the minds of our fair readers, 
that symmetry of figure ought ever to be accom- 
panied by harmony of dress, and that there is a 
certain propriety in habiliment adapted to form, 
age, and degree, is the purport of these obser- 
vations. 





ZOOLOGICAL WEATHER GLASS, 
Art Schwitzengen, in the post-house, two frogs, 
of the species rana arborea, are kept ina glass 


|- jar, about eighteen inches in height, and six 


inches in diameter. with the depth of three or 
four inches of water at the bottom, and a small 
ladder reaching to the top of the jar. On the 
approach of dry weather the frogs mount the 
ladder, but when wet weather is expected they 
descend into the water. These animals are of a 
bright green, and in their wild state, climb trees 
in search of insects, and make a peculiar singing 
noise before rain. In the jar they get no other 
food than row and then a fly, one of which, we 
were assured, would serve a frog for a week, 
though it will eat from six to twelve in a day if 
it can get them. In catching the flies put alive 
into the jars the frogs display adroitness.—4nn. 
des Sciences d’ Observations. 








SPIRE AT STRASBURG. 


THe principal curiosity at Strasburg, is the 
spire of its far famed cathedral. It is the highest 
steeple in Europe; indeed the great pyramid of 
Egypt, exceeds it in altitude but about three 
feet. It is formed of a red sand-stone, brought 
from quarries near the Rhine, and is built in 
open work, each block of stone being pierced 
through and through, with large holes of different 
shapes. Many of these openings are so large, 
that iron bars are placed across them, in order 
to secure those who ascend the spire from falling 
out. I do not recollect ever to have had my 
nerves more excited, than when climbing the 
635 steps which lead to the top of this tower. 
Gusts of wind rushed and howled with such fury 
through the open work, in the upper part of this 
pinnacle, that I was fearful of being blown out 
through the openings, or that the whole fabric 
would be dashed to the earth; though I knew it 
had stood, “* unhurt, amidst the war of elements,” 
for more than six hundred years. The gothic 
open work is so finely carved, that it is difficult 
to realize that it should have lasted so long, or 
how the various parts support each other. The 
tower is erected on one side of a quadrangular 
base, of beautiful architecture, about three hun- 
dred feet high, the top of which is called the 
platform. It seems to have been the original 
design of the architect to build another spire, 
corresponding with the one which now exists, on 
the opposite side of the platform; but it required 
one hundred and sixty-two years to construct as 
much as is now completed. On the platform 
there is a large cistern, kept always filled with 
water, to be used in cases of fire. The view of 
the city below, and of the surrounding country, 
from this elevation, is magnificent indeed. The 
prospect is bounded on one side by the dark 
mountains of the black forest ; nearer, the mighty 
river Rhine stretches as far as the eye €an trace 
it, through richly cultivated fields, now dressed 
out in all the rich array of summer; and on the 
opposite side, meadows, and castles, and villages 
exhibit.a picture equally beautiful. 





SONGS—RECOLLECTIONS OF SCENES AND CITIES. 





SONG. 
Aln—* All the Blue Bonnets are over the Border.” 
BY JOHN GRAHAM. 


O pair yon green bank where the bright stream is kissing it, 
Summer trips o'er it so light and so airy, 
Sweet with her loveliest robe she is dressing it, 
Come dearest Helen cross over the ferry. 
Come to yon sylvan scene, waving its plume of green, 
Gilded with bowers where the lover may tarry, 
Gay birds are singing there, soft echoes ringing there, 
Come dearest Helen cross over the ferry. 


Swifi is the bark, and the boatman is ready, love, 
Soon to yon green flowery bank it will carry, 
Smooth flows the stream and the breeze light and steady, 
love, 
Come dearest Helen cross over the ferry. 
All is delighting, love, all is inviting, love, 
Sweet as thy smile that forbids us to tarry ; 
O ’tis ascene of bliss, fair as thy Joveliness, 
Come dearest Helen cross over the ferry. 





SONG. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Waar woke the buried sound that lay 
In Memnon'’s harp of yore ? 

What spirit on its viewless way 
Along the Nile’s green shore ? 

—Oh! not the night, and not the storm, 
And not the lightning’s fire— 

But sunlight's touch—the kind —the warm— 
This woke the mystic lyre! 
This, this, awoke the lyre! 


What wins the heart’s deep chords to pour 
Their music forth on life, 

Like a sweet voice, prevailing o’er 
The sounds of torrent strife ? 

—Oii! not the conflict midst the throng, 
Not e’en the triumph’s hour; 

Love is the gifted and the strong 
To wake that music’s power! 
His breath awakes that power! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SCENES AND CITIES: 


THE TYROL, BAVARIA, THE VOSGES. 


Ir is an old saying that reality seldom equals 
expectation; and I have heard some experienc- 
ed travellers assert, that the planning of a jour- 
ney, its arrangements, and ‘the many pleasing 
anticipations connected with it, afford greater 
enjoyment than the journey itself. From myown 
experience, I would say that there is much truth 
in this; but I am strongly inclined to think, that 
recollections are productive of more real enjoy- 
ment than either the anticipation or the reality, 
theré is no limit to them; they live as long 
as life endures, and we can renew them as often 
as we have a mind. They possess this advantage 
besides, that nothing can wrest them from us; 
expectation may never ripem into reality, and 
reality may be clouded by disappointment; but 
the recollection of the past is ours for ever; be- 
yond the reach of vicissitude, or the malevolence 
of fate. All recollections are not, indeed, remi- 
niscences of pleasure; scenes may have been 
chequered by difficulty, or darkened by danger; 
but difficulty that is past, and danger that cxists 
no more, are seldom remembered with much un- 
easiness, but rather give rise to a pleasurable 
consciousness that we have vanquished the one 
and escaped the other. 

Let me wander for awhile among the scenes I 
have visited, and through the cities where I have 
dwelt. 

To me, the Tyrol is full of interesting recol- 
lections; and if the limits of this paper would 
permit the details of a personal narrative, [ would 
conduct the reader into many as sweet valleys as 
lie among the mountains of more travelled Swit- 
zerland; 1 would lead him by the margin of 
lakes, as beautiful and as tranquil as any that 
sleep in Alpine solitudes ; I would introduce him 





to many lively, and many quiet, but interesting 
companions—mountain streams, prattling of a 
hundred things—grave and gay, never weary, 
discoursing ever, talking and running on; com- 
panies of summer flowers, enjoying sweet fellow- 
ship—-nodding to each other—all silent, but all 
smiling. I must content myself, however, with 
selecting a few portraits and recollections, from 
the many that crowd upon me. 

I remember, with peculiar distinctness, that 
charming morning—lI think one of the first days 
of July—upon which I left Meran, to journey to 
Glurus. One travels for more than a league 
under an arcade of vines;which are trained over 
head, from one trellice te anothers but then the 
vines and cultivation are left behind, and give 
place to pastoral scenes; and it is among these, 
that I would sketcha portrait. Theriver Adige 
presents here, one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles that are to be met with in Europe—a 
rapid—almost a cataract—extending at least a 
mile in lengths It is one continued sheet of foam, 
rushing with a deafening noise, and resistless 
force, between quiet green banks, that resemble 
more the shores of a gentle lake, than the skirts 
of acataract. I leapt over the wall that bounds 
the high road, to cross the slope and reach the 
margin of the river—and never shall I forget the 
picture that offered itself to my contemplation ; 
it was a woman sitting upon a little knoli, six or 
eight yards from the margin, with bare head and 
braided hair; there she sat, knitting, and singing 
to herself snatches of a wild but monotonous 
mountain air; a cow and five goats tere feeding 
around her—and there she sat, with her little 
flock—a beautiful.and perfect image of placidi- 
ty; how strangely contrasted with the angry, 
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impetuous, and roaring torrent that rushed by. I 
wish Wordsworth had seen this picture—he could 
have made it immortal. 

Most people have heard of Mount Brenner. It 
was a few weeks earlier when I walked into the 
very small village that bears its name, and which 
is situated at the summit of the pass. “ Spring 
comes slowly up that way’—for although in the 
low grounds the woods were leafy, and summer 
had spread around her garb of beauty, its only 
indication at Brenner was the bright green of 
the fir-tree’s tender shoots. Nowhere in Europe 
is simplicity of manners so untainted as in the 
Tyrol. At six o'clock in the evening, a small 
treble chime from the village church called the 
villagers to prayer, and they all obeyed the sum- 
mons; the two or three little shops were shut up, 
the cottages were locked, even the inn-doors 
were closed, and some seventy or eighty people, 
old and young, the whole inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, repaired to church. I did not remain alone 
1n the inn, but went with the flock. There was 
little of the pomp and majesty of the Catholic 
church to be seen there; it was as lowly a house, 
and as unadorned as any of our protestant tem- 
ples; but for the single image of the Redeemer, 
it might have beena meetinghouse. Isaw much 
apparent, and I have nodoubt, genuine devotion, 
among these simple-minded villagers. 

Of all the towns in the Tyrol, I like Botzen the 
best; 1 like it for its situation, | like its cleanli- 
ness, I like its excellent inn, and civil landlord ; 
and as for its inhabitants, their manners are 
nearly as primitive as they are at Brenner. I 
have seen ladies returning from mass at five in 
the morning; dinner is generally served by half- 
past eleven, and at eight o’clock the streets of 
Botzen are almost as quiet as they are in other 
towns at midnight. It chanced to be the annual 
fair when I was there, and I shall not easily for- 
get the picturesque dresses of the peasantry. A 
noble peasantry are the Tyroleans; and well are 
their tall, slight, but firmly knit figures set off by 
their dress; the tight breeches and white stock- 
ings, show well the lower part of the figure, and 
there is a peculiar smartness in the high hat, 
tapering to the crown, with its green silk tassels. 
But what shall we say of the women, who conceal 
the form within as many folds as might serve for 
the wrappings of a mumMy? At first, one sup- 
poses they are decorated with hoops, but the ro- 
tundity is occasioned by ten petticoats, without 
which number no woman can be considered re- 
spectably or modestly attired. 

Riva, beautiful Riva! let me add thee to m? 
recollections of the Tyrol. It is a charming jour- 
ney from Roveredo to Riva; mulberry trees line 
the road, and vines are trained from tree to tree 
—and at every door, maidens are seen sitting, 
winding silk. It was a lonely evening when I 
descended the steep mountain of Riva, and saw 
below me the Lago di Garda, stretching down 
almost to.Verona; the windows of the ‘nn look 
down upon the lake, and one or two pomegra- 
nates—then with their bright crimson blossoms 
—and a crooked fig-tree, hung over the water. 








But I have yet one other portrait to offer; it is 
the house of Hoffer, in the retired valley of the 
Passauer. I walked thither from Meran, and 
passed the night in it—for it is now indeed “ liber- 
ty hall,” having been converted into a little inn. 
The brawling Passauer runs past the door—and 
on either side are seen high mountains, their 
lower acclivities spotted with patches of corn, 
and a small church with a tapering spire, crown- 
ing a neighbouring height. I passed part of the 
evening on the balcony over the door, sharing, 
with two peasants, a bottle or two of pleasant 
wine; and although we could see the Austrian 
soldiers sitting smoking at the gate of the Castle 
of St. Leonhard, whose time-worn walls reposed 
upon the side of the mountain, we ventured to 
toast the memory of Hoffer—and to drink to “‘li- 
berty without licentiousness.” 

From the Tyrol, ’tis but a step to Bavaria— 
‘tis but ascending the Bavarian Alps, and we 
drop at once into the plain. The charm of the 
Tyrol lies in its natural beauty; the attraction of 
Bavaria is found in its cities. But let me pause 
at a country village, where there chanced to be 
a children’s feast. About two hundred boysand 
girls, all the girls attired in white, and headed by 
a band of music, walked in procession to a neigh- 
bouring hill—and first, having formed two circles, 
the girls inside and the boys without, a grave but 
good humoured elderly gentleman made a speech 
to the little people—he praised their proficiency 
at school, and told them that they had assembled 
to enjoy themselves; that they might eat as much 
bun as they pleased, and play till sunset; and he 
concluded by exhorting the little boys to behave 
with gentleness and politeness to their female 
companions. The next momentall were at play 
—boys and girls mingling promiscuously. One 
beautiful little girl, about twelve years of age, 
appeared to be queen of the games; she wére a 
chaplet of flowers, and scemed to be invested 
with the authority which was yielded alike to her 
superior age and charming countenance. It was 
a beautiful and a pleasing scene. New fangled 
notions of education and propriety, had evidently 
made no progress in Bavaria; there was no tor- 
turing of nature; children were children, not 
ridiculous caricatures of men and women; and 
the buoyancy of youth was not curbed by the 
silly and prosaic maxims of modern philosophers. 
As for the sensible and kind-hearted old gentle- 
man who Ient his countenance to the children’s 
feast, 1 could not resist the temptation of intro- 
ducing myself to him; I found he was a magis- 
trate of the town; and we spent a pleasant hour 
over a bottle of Rhine wine, and ia talking of the 
supposed improvements of modern times. They 
know little in Bavaria of the march of mind. The 
old gentleman had never heard of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes, or libraries for the people. “’Tisa great 
discovery,” said he; “ but tell me one thing: are 
crime and vice diminished in your country, and 
are the people happier?” but, as my Voiturier 
was impatient, the reins already in his hand, and 
the pipe in his mouth—I had an excuse to rise 
suddenly, and take leave of my kind entertainer. 
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I remember, with great pleasure, the ten days. 


I spent in Munich. There is no city of Europe, 
three times the size of Munich, that contains so 
much that is worthy of observation; and if it 
were for nothing else than to see the dress of the 
women, I would advise the traveller to include 
Munich in his way. Take the following portrait 
of the washer-woman who came to receive my 
commands at the “ Black Eagle.” A silver head 
dress, confining all the back hair, and forming a 
tiara in front; a blue satin brocaded waist, and 
shirt of flowered muslin; a worked muslin apron; 
blue gloves; in one hand, a blue satin bag de- 
pending from a silver chain, and a handsome pa- 
rasol in the other. I need scarcely say, after 
this, that the women of Bavaria are extravagant- 
ly fond of dress; the girl who waited at the table 
Whote in the hotel, wore a gown, the waist of 
which was entirely of silver. Customs like these 
give great life and beauty to the picture of a 
population; nor is it easy to forget the brilliant 
effect of these silver tiaras and silver-waisted 
gowns, when on Sunday evening, a Munich holi- 
day is held in the royal gardens. 

I was in Munich when the King returned from 
Italy, where he had been for some months on ac- 
count of hishealth. If the King of Bavaria owns 
asmaller dominion than some other kings, he can 
boast of a larger measure of his people’s affection. 
It was an universal holiday—the town seemed 
mad with joy—and his entree was likea triumph ; 
one might almost have envied even a crown. 
The same evening, his majesty honoured the 
theatre with his presence,and there his reception 
was cqually enthusiastic ; he deserves his popu- 
larity; he lives as moderately as any gentleman 
about court, and the large surplus which he has 
been enabled to save from his private revenue, 
enables him to beautify his capital, and to be the 
mutfficent patron of literature and the arts. 
That most splendid edifice in Europe, the Glyp- 
thothek, before which the Louvre sinks into in- 
significance, has been erected at hisown expense; 
and the magnificent palace, now in progress, is 
also the offspring of his moderation and public 
spiritedness. His majesty is aslight, gentleman- 
like person, with a pleasing, but not a handsome 
countenrince—and may be seen any day among 
the ancient statues in the Glypthothek, or walk- 
ing over the new palace. 

From Bavaria, my recollections carry me 
across the lake of Constance into Switzerland. 

When [ think of the Swiss towns, one, not the 
most celebrated, rises to my memory; it is not 
Lucern, nor Berne, nor Zurich, nor any of the 
towns best known to fame; it is Zoug—the quiet, 
secluded, catholic Zoug, passed over by some 
travellers, and cried down by others: but com- 
mend me to along summer's day at Zoug—a day 
of musing, with no interruption but that of an 
excellent dinner at the Hotel de Cerf. Zoug has 
nothing of the bustle and money-getting air of 
Zurich; neither is it like Berne, full of vanities 
and distinctions—nor like Lucern, full of filth, 
beggars, and idleness—nor, like all the smaller 
towns—such as Thun, and Unterseen, and Ne- 





vay, and Altorf, full of travelling English, who 
make the inns dear, and the people idle. *Tis the 
perfect picture of a country town im an out-of- 
the-way place; only a few children are to be 
seen in the streets, and matrons sitting at their 
doors—the men and the maidens are all in the 
fields at work, or with the cows or the goats; and 
in the evening, long processions of these tame 
creatures are seen returning, straggling along 
the streets, and every one stopping at its own 
door. I was nearly concluding a bargain with 
the inn-keeper at Zoug to spend the summer with 
him—he asked the moderate sum of four francs 
per day. 

I was the spectator, and indeed partly a parti- 
cipator, in a curious scene, in the country of the 
Grisons, which is now the only district of ‘Swit- 
zerland where the primitive manners of the peo- 
ple are preserved. I walked into Fettam, a small 
town of the lower Engadine, about ten in the 
morning; it secmed to be a holiday; it was not 
Sunday, and yet all the men were clad in their 
best blue homespun—and the womer also in their 
best printed calicoes. In the inn, I found all was 
preparation for something unusual; and naturally 
on inquiring the cause of what I saw, I was told 
that Felix Zerner hadreturned. It is the custom 
in the Engadine for youths to go from their 
native valleys in quest of fortune, and to return 
when they have found it—and Felix Zerner was 
one of those sons of adventure who had returned 
rich to his native town; it was only the evening 
before that he had arrived at Fettam, and that 
day an entertainment was to be given at his ex- 
pense to many of the villagers. The houses of 
the Engadine are of extraordinary size, and ina 
large upper room the table was laid out: the 
feast was fixed for mid-day, and | was invited 
by Felix Zerner himself to partake of it. The 
table was laid with a cloth that would have done 
credit to a nobleman’s feast, and forms were set 
round, upon which upwards of forty Grisons took 
their places—Felix Zerner at the head, and my- 
self on his righthand. Perhaps the reader would 
like to know what were the dishes at this Grison 
feast—there were capons without end, enormous 
pieces of pork, several preparations of chamois, 
cheese’scattered here and there, and pastry in 
extraordinary abundance; and as for drink, a 
bottle of pale coloured wine was placed at the 
side of each guest. 

The entertainer, who spoke French well, and 
English a little, told me that he left his native 
town when he was seventeen; and that he carried 
with him twenty crowns. He went first to Lyons, 
where by paying eight crowns to the master of a 
caffee, he got the place of under-waiter ; here he 
picked up a little money and more knowledge, 
and at the end of a year he left Lyons for Paris, 
with forty crowns in his pocket. There he hired 
himself to a restaurateur in the Rue de St. Denis, 
paying twenty crowns for his place; and after 
remaining there till he was twenty-two, he found 
himself in possession of fifteen hundred francs. 
With these he left Paris, and set upa restaurant 
at Orleans, in which he continued twelve years, 
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having in that time amassed no less a sum than 
forty thousand francs ; he was then thirty-three, 
and during the seven years that had elapsed since 
that time, he had travelled to Russia, Germany 
and England, in the capacity of a valet and inter- 
preter, and he had now returned to Fettam with 
a hundred thousand francs (£4000 sterling.) This 
sketch may serve for the outline of the career of 
almost all those sons of the Grison valleys who 
leave their homes in quest of fortune, and return 
after having found it. 

After a while, the company became uproari- 
ous; political liberty was the theme of discourse 
and congratulation ; for the Grisons suppose they 
are the only free people upon earth ;—but the 
conversation being carried on in the old Proven- 
cale, it was unintelligible to me, and I retired 
below, where I was introduced to the grisette 
whom Felix Zerner had already made choice of 
for a bride. He must have been a true Grison 
at heart, to have chosen any thing so homely, 
after having spent half a life time among the 
piquantes Orleanoises. 

The primitive scenes which I have witnessed 
among the Grisons, recal to my mind the simpli- 
city of life among a race of mountaineers, who 
inhabit that range which divides Alsace from 
Franche Comte, and is called the Vosges moun- 
tains. Europe is ransacked for the picturesque: 


—but the department of the Vosges is passed by ; 
and yet Ido not know of any place in Europe, 


where it is to be found in so much perfection. lo 
one fe:.ture of the picturesque it is peculiarly 
rich—the ruins with whichit every where abounds. 
Scarcely is there an isolated eminence that is not 
crowned by the ivied walls of one of those strong 
holds, that in former times were the baronial 
castles of the German nobles; nor in any spot 
that I have yet visited, have I found more primi- 
tive manners than in the Vosges; and this will 
create little surprise when I add that I could not 
learn that any foreigner had visited these moun- 
tains for many years. One evening in the Vosges 
deserves a more minute record. 

It was on the second day after leaving Stras- 
burg, and when I had penetrated into the heart 
of the mountains, that on a delicious August even- 
ing, | looked down upon the village of Rannes, 
one straggling street, suspended over the brawl- 
ing stream that watered the little valley, and 
overtopped by the ruins of two, once, no doubt, 
rival castles. I inquired for an anberge; but 
there are no inns in the Vosges, for there are no 
travellers; and uncertain how the night was to 
be spent, my pace had gradually waxed slower, 
till it came to a dead halt, when an old respecta- 
ble looking man, coming from the vine-covered 
porch of a house opposite, asked me if I were a 
stranger; and learning my difficulty he offered 
me the hospitalities of his house. It was a patri- 
archal establishment, and there might be seen all 
the domestic virtues—reverence for age, indul- 
gence for youth, motherly love, sisterly and 
brotherly affection. I was received as strangers 
were recéived of old, before the inhabitants of 
cities had carried their refinements--perhaps their 











corruptions—into the lands of simplicity and hos- 
pitality. How equally flowed the stream of life 
in this seclusion !—what a picture of peace and 
serenity ! and yet to one whose scenes of life are 
varied every day, and who is accustomed to men 
and cities, it is rather a painful, at all eventsa 
regretful sensation, that is awakened by the con- 
templation of life without variety, and, as it would 
seem, almost without enjoyment. The old man, 
whose head was frosted over with eighty winters, 
and his spouse seemingly as aged, sat during the 
evening at the door, upon two seats formed of - 
plaited vine-twigs, watching silently the labour 
of their progeny. Their son, a healthy man of, 
perhaps, forty years, was digging little troughs 
at the roots of his vines; while two boys of about 
ten and twelve years old, were carrying pitchers 
of water from a neighbouring well; the old man’s 
daughter-in-law was within the house preparing 
supper, and pleasing a little pet of three or four 
years old, that sat upon a stool, eating a pear; 
but the gem, the chief figure in the group, was 
the grand-daughter, whostood upon the threshold 
with her arms crossed, having just returned from 
the neighbouring cottage of a married sister. She 
was somewhat above the middle height; slender, 
but with that beautiful roundness of form which 
isso captivating in woman, but so rare among 
her country-women: her eyes were dark and 
expressive, but mild; and two rows of pearly 
teeth were seen betwixt two parted lips of roses. 
Her straw-bonnet was slung over her arm; and 
abundance of beautiful tresses, gently agitated 
by the air, showed a forehead and neck of ivory; 
her age might be eighteen; but whatever it was, 
she Seemed to bear the preserver impress of the 
hand of divinity. She was the first and only 
French girl 1 ever saw of whom one might say, 
** she is interesting.” Many are piquantes, many 
gentils, some even jolies comme des Anges*but 
interesting! how seldom. 

I have somehow got into France, without in- 
tendingit. 1] havemany recollections of France; 
but few of them either vivid or pleasing; but as 
I have no intention of returning to France after 
having crossed the Pyrenees, I may as well 
sketch one scene, which, although hackneyed 
both in its locality and subject, I would not wil- 
lingly let slip from my memory. 

Something—1 forget what—had depressed me, 
and by way of excitement, I strolled up the Bou- 
levard lItalienne, turned into the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, and then into the Court of Frescatis. It 
was about ten o'clock, a rainy nightjsand the 
court was only lighted by the lamps plaG@ed under 
the arcade. The plashing of the rain prevented 
my footsteps from being heard; and just as I was 
about to enter the arcade, I saw a young man, 
with whose countenance and name I was not un- 
acquainted, come down the stair and pausing 
under the porch, he emptied his pockets and 
counted his money. He stood fora few moments 
irresolute; he had evidently been a gainer; and 
was debating with himself, whether he ought to 
be contented, or might not, by following up his 
good fortune, perhaps double his gains. The 
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love of excitement prevailed (for I believe it is 
scldom that the gambler is incited by love of 
money) and he retraced his steps up stairs; I fol- 
lowed, and entered the room after him. Agam- 
bling table ig a strange picture of human charac- 
ter, and it is a curious fact that the real anxiety 
of players is in inverse ratio to the apparent in- 
terest they show in the game. He who sits still, 
and keeps his eyes upon the dealer, to see the 
fate of his stake, is less agitated, less anxious 
than him who affects to have his attention other- 
wise occupied while the cards are dealing, and 
seems only to have his attention called by the 
final announcement. He again is calm in mind, 
compared with the player who cannot remain 
upon his seat, but who, throwing dowm his stake 
with seeming unconcern, leaves the room, and 
only returns to see whether it be doubled, or 
swept away. But to return—my young friend, 
for such I may call him, again played eagerly 
with various success—but at length lost his last 
piece. He asked a loan from the man, who, with 
powdered hair and hands behind his back, stands 
at the window ready to advance money to those 
whom he knows, but, being unacquainted with 
this young man the loan was refused—and he 
walked into the garden. I followed him down 
the dark walk to the lamp at the farther end. I 
saw him lean for a moment against the wall, and 
he then drew a pen-knife from his pocket, and 
was about to open it, when I started forward. 
“Mr. L.” I said. 

“ Ah!” said he, suddenly putting the knife in 
his pocket, “I did not see you in the room.” 
“ Upon one condition,” said [, “ I will lend you 
five hundred francs.” He sat down at the foot 
of the wall and burst into tears. ‘“‘ R——” said 
he, after a few moments, “ you have saved me 
from self-murder ; ten days ago my father gave 
mea hundred pounds to come here to pay my 
medical classes, and to maintain me for four 
months. I have gambled it all away in two nights 
—I have not a sous left, and 1 had resolved ——’”’ 

“No matter what you resolved,” said I, “ here 





are five hundred francs—upon condition, that 
whether you win or lose them, I shall be your 
banker while you remain in Paris.” I knew that 
to have endeavoured to exact a promise, without 
giving myself a title to exact it, would have been 
useless; for the gambler, however he may curse 
fortune or upbraid himself, never fails to imagine 
that one stake more would have retrieved his 
losses. L—— gave me the promise I-required, 
and we returned to the room. He threw down 
his bill upon the red, saying “ la moitie ;” the 
black came up, and L was now worth only 
twelve louis and a half. We passed into the 
other room, the ball on the roulette-table had 
just rested in No. 36. “Messieurs faitez vos jeux,” 
said the man; the ball was whirled round, and 
1.— clapped down his money upon No. 36— 
and the next moment the ball fell a second time 
into that number, and L——- put into his pocket 
nearly nine thousand francs. 

“ Let’s go sup at Riche’s,” said he, putting my 
arm within his; and we did sup at Riche’s, and 
there he gave me his gainings, of which I, every 
week during his residence in Paris, gave him a 
hundred francs. Upon what trifling circum- 
stances hang the greatest events—even the 
choice of life and death. If 1 had not felt de- 
pressed that evening, or if I had gone to the 
opera, as I at one time intended, an excellent 
father would certainly have lost an amiable son; 
and society a useful member: for L—— now 
practises medicine with success in his native 
town. 

"Tis an easy matter to traverse France from 
north to south. ’Tis only stepping into the steam- 
boat at Chalons, and so to Lyons; and in another 
day the Rhone carries one to Avignon, and almost 
in sight of the Pyrenees. 

Gigantic barrier! with thy deep ravines, and .~ 
sunny slopes and valleys—the Edens of the world; 
and rocks and snows, and huts, and simple peo- 
ple, and portraits of a pastoral life—how many 
and vivid are my recollections! But for the 
present, let them sleep. 








“HE STRIKES THE MINSTREL’S LYRE AGAIN.” 


ANSWER TO ALICE GRAY. 


He strikes the minstrel’s lyre again, 
And happy is his song ; 

For brightiy beams his laughing eye, 
And rapture’s on his tongue: 

The clouds that darkened all his hopes, 
Have floated far away, 

Her heart, her heart is now his own, 
He’s loved by Alice Gray. 


He quits the dark and sorrowing scene, 
His cares are hushed to rest, 

His pilgrimage is past and gone, 
His faithful love is blest: 

And now for him and him alone, 
Her eye shines bright and gay ; 

Her heart, her heart is now his own, 
Hiis bride is Alice Gray. 





MOONLIGHT. 


VENETIAN BARCAROL. 


O, sprep thee, Ninetta, 
The night is so fair, 
In our boat let us hasten 
To quaff the cool air; 
For oh! it is soothing 
Along the bright sea 
All silvered with moonbeams 
To float silently. 


How blissful the soft hour ! 
The moonbeams how bright ! 
Oh! smiling Laguna, 
I'm mad with delight! 
Come, come, my sweet Nina, 
I’ the boat let us glide, 
And meet the cool breezes, 
That sigh over the tide. 
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MAN. 


Ir has been often made a subject of dispute— 
What is the distinguishing characteristic of man? 
And the answer may, perhaps, be given, that he 
is the only animal that dresses. He is the only 
being who is coxcomb cnough not to go out of 
the world naked as he came into it; that is 
ashamed of what he really is, and proud of what 
he is not; and that tries to pass off an artificial 
disguise as himself. We may safely extend the 
old maxim, and say that it is the tailor that makes 
both the gentleman and the man. Fine feathers 
make fine birds—this lie is the motto of the human 
mind. Dress a fellow in sheepskin, and he is a 
clown—dress him in scarlet, and he is a gentle- 
man. It is then the clothes that make all the 
difference; and the moral agent is simply the 
lay-figure to hang them on. Man, in short, is 
the only creature in the known world, with whom 
appearances pass for realities, words for things; 
or that has the wit to find out his own defects, 
and the impudence and hypocrisy, by merely 
concealing them, to persuade himself and others 
that he has them not. Tenier’s monkeys, habit- 
ed like monks, may be thought a satire on human 
nature—alas! it is a piece of natural history. 
The monks are the larger and more solemn 
species, to be sure. Swift has taken a good 
bird’s-eye view of man’s nature, by abstracting 
the habitual notions of size, and looking at it in 
great or in little: would that some one had the 
boldness and the art to doa similar service, by 
stripping off the coat from his back, the vizor 
from his thoughts, or by dressing up some other 
creature in similar mummery! It is not his 
body alone that he tampers with, and metamor- 
phoses so successfully; he tricks ont his mind 
and soul in borrowed finery, and in the admired 
costume of gravity and imposture. If he has a 
desire to commit a base or cruel action without 
remorse and with the applause of the spectators, 
he has only to throw the cloak of religion over 
it, and invoke Heaven to set its seal on a massa- 
cre ora robbery. At one time dirt, at another 
iNdecency, at another rapine, at a fourth ran- 
corous malignity, is decked out and accredited 
ini the garb of sanctity. The instant there is a 
flaw, a “damned spot” to be concealed, it is 
glossed over with a doubtful name. Again, we 
dress up our enemies in nicknames, and they 
march to the stake as assuredly asin san Benitos. 
Thé words Heretic or Papist, Jew or Infidel, 
labelled on those who differ from us, stand us in 
lieu of sense or decency. If aman be mean, he 
sets up for economy ; if selfish, he pretends to be 
prudent; if harsh, firm; and soon. What enor- 
mities, what follies are not undertaken for the 
love of glory ?—and the worst of all, are said to 
be for the glory of God! Strange, that a reptile 
should wish to be thought an angel; or that he 
should not be content to writhe and grovel in his 
native earth, without aspiring to the skies! It 
is from the love of dress and finery. He is the 


chimney-sweeper on May-day ail the year round: 
the soot peeps through the rags and tinsel, and 
all the flowers of sentiment! 

















‘The meaning of all which is, that man is the 
only hypocrite in the creation; or that he is 
composed of two natures, the ideal and the phy- 
sical, the one of which he is always trying to 
keep a secret from the other. He is the Centaur 
not fabulous. 





THE FINER AFFECTIONS. 


Devicacy and modesty may be thought chiefly 
worthy of cultivation, because they guard purity; 
but they must be loved for their own sake, with- 
out which they cannot flourish. Purity is the sole 
school for domestic fidelity, and domestic fidelity 
is the only nursery of the affections between 
parents and children, from children towards each 
other, and through these affections,-of all the 
kindness which renders the world habitable. At 
each step in the progress, the appropriate end 
must be loved for its own sake; and it is easy to 
see how the only means of sowing the seeds of 
benevolence in all its forms, may become of far 
greater importance than many of the modifica- 
tions and exertions even of benevolence itself. 
To those who will consider this subject, it will 
not long seem strange, that the sweetest and 
most gentle affections grow up only under the 
apparently cold and dark shadow of stern duty. 
The obligation is strengthened, not weakened, 
by the consideration, that it arises from human 
imperfection, which only proves it to be founded 
on the nature of man. It is enough that the 
pursuit of all these separate ends leads to general 
well-being, the promotion of which is the final 
purpose of the creation. 





FEMALE CONSTANCY. 


Ir we are,to trust to the silence of satirists, we 
must believe that there is no reverse of the pic- 
ture, and that women never die of bad husbands. 
May not this account for the enhanced rate of 
policy lately demanded on the insurance of fe- 
male lives? Especially as only one woman is 
recorded by the same class of writers as having 
died of pure constancy :— 

** She who lies beneath this stone 

Died of constancy alone. 

Stranger, approach with step courageous, 

For this disease is not contagious.” 
The point of the epigram, however, is general, 
and both sexes must bear the sting. Men 
may, indeed, write on constancy, but how truly 
can women act it! “ During the course of her 
illness (speaking -of a woman who died of the 
plague,) she uniformly refused all succour 
from her husband, nor would suffer him to 
approach her: and, carrying her cares for 
his safety even beyond the term of her life; 
when she found her last hour approach, she 
desired him to throw her the end of a cord, 
which she fastened round her body, enjgining 
him, with her expiring breath, not to her 
corpse, but to drag her by means of this cord to 
her grave.”—Dates and Distances. 
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Ir was Sunday, and one of the finest days of 
May; and the sound of the turret clock, as it 
vibrated through the valley, was the signal for a 
village fete. The maidens ran hastily with their 
white bonnets in hand; the game-keeper walked 
soberly, with his bright-barrelled gun resting on 
his arm; the youngsters carried between them 
baskets of flowers, and some of them were en- 
gaged in tying up garlands to the porch of the 
parish church, composed of perriwinkles and 
daisies, which floated beneath the ponderous 
ornaments of its frontage; the swallows, too, 
described their large circles in the clear blue 
sky, as if they joyously partook of human plea- 
sure, and scented the perfumes which exhaled 
around. 

But at the manor house another picture was 
exhibited! The view of this ancient edifice 
presented to the traveller the assurance of an 
opulent resident, with family pictures and their 
large courts open to all comers; from the grandly 
painted quarterings on the coach of the neigh- 
bouring noble, to the simple landau of the indus- 
trious merchant—to the beggar carrying his 
wallet; and to the poor artist who, travelling on 
foot, is glad to repose himself beneath the skies 
of this beautiful and smiling country. 

The mistress of this domaif was as hospitable 
in her capacity, as the habitation of which she 
did the honours was beautiful. She was still 
handsome, and possessed a degree of enbonpoint 
which ensures the continuance of good looks : 
her gray hair was tastefully arranged underneath 
a lace cap; it was pleasing to see, amongst those 
silvery curls, a few artificial roses, which set 
ridicule at defiance. In fact, satire would have 
disgraced the lips of any man who encountered 
the benevolent and affectionate smile of Madame 
de Robert, and when he had pressed her plump 
white hand, it was impossible to refrain from that 
sympathy with virtue, which existed in the at- 
mosphere surrounding this exemplary woman. 

With those splendid talents and high character 
which is required in a civil magistrate, Aurelian 
de Robert had all his mother’s personal charms 
and goodness of heart. A firm resolve, or, in 
other words, a strong attachment determined 
him to espouse a young person, neither distin- 
guished by name or fortune, but one whom the 
rich and powerful family de Robert could not 
reject, without entailing o1i themselves the charge 
of injustice. 

There she shone in all her native grace, un- 
aided by diamonds or paint, wearing only the 
orange blossom in her hair (the bridal flower), 
and a transparent gauze veil—the picture of 
grace, of poetry, and of youth. Laura was no 
longer achild, she had a knowledge Of tht world; 


nevertheless, in the midst of the solemn circle of 


relatives that wére assembled, she felt an awk- . 


wardness of restraint that betrayed her love of 
liberty, aifd which in her appeared asa new 
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grace. If she fancied she was neglected, or 
treated slightingly in company, she could assume 
a different appearance; her thoughtful aspect 
became imposing, and the sweet seriousness of 
her countenance partook of the modest con- 
sciousness of intellectual superiority. 

It was an affecting scene to witness the love 
and respect with which Madame de Robert and 
her son treated Laura—the poor deserted orphan 
whose claims on them were cemented by the 
heart, ere the ritual of the Jaw gave it a sanction. 

Aurelian was mayor of the district; and not 
being able to perform the civi/ ceremony himself, 
had summoned his assistant, an honest farmer, 
who was totally out of his place in such society, 
and sighed grievously for the moment when he 
should be released of his starched cravat and his 
dignity. But that there might be no pause be- 
tween the acts of the civil and religious minister, 
the agonies of the good civilian were prolonged, 
because the curate was not returned from visit 
ing a dying person who resided at some distance. 
This necessitous absence incommoded more than 
the poor magistrate, for the company who were 
fully prepared to play their parts in the amuse- 
ments of the day, were disconcerted to see their 
plans so subverted. 

Laura could not resist feeling this inconve- 
nience, although she had learnt to submit to cir- 
cumstances. She walked out upon a terrace 
beautifully ornamented with flowers, whcre, 
leaning upon the balustrade, she cast a pensive 
glance over the surrounding country. From 
henceforward it was to be hers, within whose 
boundaries all her affections, aspirations and 
hopes were to be centered! To her noble and 


free spirit, the dominion of the world would, 


scarcely afford breathing space, how should she 
then ever be able to limit her thoughts to this 
simple spot of earth; her steps to paths which 
would always lead to the same point!—A low 
chamber to shelter every night a head full of 
ardent imaginings—panting for travel and asso- 
ciates of genius !—A climate, bringing in regular 
succession both heat and cold, without her having 
power to hasten or retard the effects of either! 
In one single hour all would be concluded! and 
a mortal shiver came over her heart. , 

Then she thought of Aurelian. Love is like 
magic: it renders the most improbable things 
quite easy and natural. The artist became again 
woman, and the anticipations of another species 
of felicity effaced the futile regrets for that which 
had passed away. 

Where shall we seek to find a mind sufficiently 
sceptical to doubt the promises of love, to repulse 
those flattering vows poured into the ear, and 
and which sink so quietly into the heart! If 
there does such a mind exist, at least it is not 
Woman’s! Laura’s reflections, being once 
turned to love and happivess, was absorbed in 
the contemplation, when the hasty steps of some 
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one, grated harshly on the gravel. She turned 
and beheld a traveller covered with dust: his 
disordered hair fell over his sallow forehead, his 
beard was thick and black, and his large eyes 
shone bright and luminous as the stars of heaven. 
—* Oh, my God! it is you ?” cried Laura, as she 
threw herself into his arms: “ It is yoa—who 
have come to make this the most delightful day 
of ‘my life!”—* My sister, my child!” said the 
stranger, as he caressed her, and her beautiful 
ringlets fell over his face,“ 1 am not come too 
late then?” 

“ No, no; you will assist at my wedding; you 
will see the church and the altar, and you will 
make a splendid picture of the ceremony, will 
you not? Oh! how well you must paint by this 
time!” 

* And you, dear Laura, have you abandoned 
the art?” 

“Oh, no! he loves to see me employed at my 
easel !”” 

“ The Cit!” murmured the stranger in a low 
tone of voice, “ are we alone here?” 

Laura turned pale, and threw an uneasy glance 
across the park; then, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she led her brother into the apartment she 
inhabited, and, having shut the door, sunk in 
affright into a chair, faintly requiring an expla- 
nation. 

“ My child,” said her brother, “ twenty years 
seniority gives me the right to call you so, and 


to consider you as my daughier; have you re- 
flected sufficiently on the step you are about to 
take?” 

“ Reflected ? yes, Carlos! I do love him.” 

*“ Ah, woman !” cried he, and stamped his foot, 


“to love a mere cit! You, my sister, to love an 
expositor of the written law; a man of business, 
one who measures out his life by the compass, 
and who will condemn that man to the scaffold 
whose span is an inch more or less than his!— 
Listen to me. You are free, and I love you; 
you may marry, and 1 wi// not quarrel with you; 
what I wrote you from Rome, 1 now repeat; 
choose for yourself. But 1 am arrived, a little 
too late 1 perceive; and it is not when your brow 
is adorned with the bridal coronet that I can hope 
to restore you to liberty. You shall hear my 
parting words, and then I will sign my name to 
your marriage contract. I will submit to cir- 
cumstances, and love you betier than ever, be- 
cause you will need it then, my poor child!” 

Laura was overcome by his expostulation, and 
covering her pure white forehead with her deli- 
cate hand, a tear which she vainly endeavoured 
to restrain, fell upon her bouquet of jasmine and 
orange blossom. 

Carlos, who paced the room in silence, stopped 
suddenly to look at his sister. “* Beautiful as the 
Virgin of Correggio!” said he, “ and with such 
poetry of motion, such vigour of soul, such genius 
in the fingers, to think of vegetating amongst 





lawyers and calculators, who know nothing but | 


how to get fortunes; and you, my sister, are to 
be the upper servant to one of these men! Oh, 
Laura, Laura, without doubt they have taken 
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| pains to prove to thee, that wornan was not born 
a free agent, and that the love of distinction was 
dishonourable to her; they must have sprinkled 
water and ashes over the sacred fire which burnt 
in your veins! My sister, my child, my pupil is 
lost, for éver lost!” 

“ No, Carlos; such as God made me, they have 
caressed and loved; far from sacrificing to them 
my tastes, my independence, and my love of the 
arts, it is he and his mother who have sacrificed 
for my sake their prejudices, to draw me into the 
bosom of their family; to make me a partaker 
of their pleasures without debarring me of my 
own.” 

“ They have deigned then, to pardon thy ex- 
celling genius? Tell me, does thy husband par- 
don thee, also, for having the beauty that Van- 
dyke was in searchof? Has he not commanded 
thee to put those rebel curls under the hand of 
a friseur? to brace thy Andelusian waist with 
irons? to subdue the lustre of thine eye, and 
to use cosmetics to change the oriental tint of 
thy skin? Oh! calm thy anguish, dear one— 
thy spouse is charming! thy mother-in-law all 
perfect! They resign their tastes to yours; they 
admit you to their honours without reproach. 
Do you know, however, what duties your condi- 
tion imposes on you? Do you know what slay- 
ery is? Have you spent an entire hour in a 
prison; and do you not know that life is of a long 
date? Dost thou see those dry ditches, those 
broken bastions, that bridge which they no longer 
draw up? it was by those restraints they former- 

‘ly guarded their wives. In the court-yard were 
men at arms, and preparations for battle; outside 
the wall existed war, dangers, murders, ravish- 
ers,crimes and infamy. These were but trifling 
troubles after all, if there was a handsome page 
in the castle, and a husband in Palestine! Now- 
a-days there are stronger trammels for woman’s 


| bondage than mailed soldiers and fortified walls 


prejudices, customs! These are your ties,and 

oe to the person who breaks through them? 

he women despise him, and the men neglect 
him! Farewell, then, to liberty !—the failing 
crops, or the minister’s friendship—or, thy mo- 
ther-in-law’s gout ; or, the care of a rich unéle’s 
heritage—or, perhaps, when thou art on the 
point of giving a son to thy happy spouse, and 
fearing that he may be disappointed of that dear- 
est hope (for a woman in your station must not 
be treated like a commun person), rigid prudence 
will condemn thee to a tiresome confinement of 
six months, and they will sacrifice, without pity, 
that lovely youthful face, to the birth or uncer- 
tain hope of a little Viscount. 

** Farewell my hopes of the future! Farewell 
the laurels of victory! Farewell Italy !” 

** Aurelian wishes to visit Italy as much as I 
do. Did I not write to you that I would meet 
you there?” 

““ Yes; posting it with an escort of soldiers to 
protect your movements in the Appennines, and 


| your places atthe theatre, in the ambassador’s 


box. Adieu to our intellectual repasts, where 
the painter’s imagination revels in the charms of 
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the opera dancer’s graces, as she skips like a 
bacchante to the frenzied song of the inebriated! 
The inebriation of the artist! It is the fiery ex- 
altation of a sublime delirium, the burning sen- 
sation of intellectual delight! An irruption o 

celestial fire, which showed itself on the pallette 
of Salvator, and under the bow of Tartini.* Go! 
where, in the circles which await thee, enthusi- 
asm is the cause of scandal; and cold and vapid 
of mind, you must renounce all the pleasures of 
imagination, and those nocturnal walks we used 
to delight in amongst the relics of antiquity ; and 
the silent extacies which enshrined us under the 
gothic arches of the temples of the middle ages. 
Piety is the duty of a mother of a family; thou 
wilt go to church to pray to God, and may be 
experience such transport as I have seen thee 
express, when thou wast living by the inspiration 
of thy pencil. Call to mind our residence together 
iu Paris, our house on the deserted quay, the old 
city, the renowned of history. Call to mind those 
two towers, rival sisters, raising their luminous 
points in the air, while the moon coyly played 
among the branches of the trees, forming silvery 
festoons in their aerial galleries! and now thou 
wilt live, Laura, in the Chaussee d’ Antin, amidst 
newly-raised streets, strait as classic verse, white 
as the hand of idleness. And what wilt thou do, 
Laura? thou a wandering sultana, in the midst 
of a vulgar herd, whose scent will overpower the 
odour of thy perfumes, and whose young men 
will shout aloud the praises of thy beauty, in 
spite of the shining broad-sword hanging to the 
belt of thy footman.”’ 

“ Stop, Carlos! stop, 1 beseech thee! your 
observations disquiet me,” said Laura, the rapid 
palpitations of whose heart were scarcely bear- 
able; “ for pity’s sake do not compel me to look 
back upon a period past beyond recal; lovely 
as youth, and like it toc, irrecoverable!” 

“ And thou dost think so,” said the artist, as he 
seized his sister in his arms, and his eyes emitted 
sparks of fire, ‘“‘ thou dost think that we can 
never be happy again! Who then has broken 
the cup, and hidden the fragments? What fet- 
ters bind thee? These alone—” and he hastily 
snatched the bouquet of orange-flowers from her 
brow, and crushed it to pieces!” 

* Carlos, I have sworn—” 

“ Man has no right to take an oath, since he 
is not master of the means to keep it. Madman, 
to bind himself to the morrow! as well might he 
expect that every day should be equally fair.” 

“ But I ain a woman, dear brother, and want 
something to love. I was alone in the world, 
and I have found a family; I dreamed of love, 
and I have been so happy as to inspire it.” 

“ Genius, Laura, is of no ser. The woman 
born to perpetuate the species, and the artist 
who creates a species of our own, are distinct 
beings. The world has claims upon the artist; 
the details of common life were not created for 





* This is the inspiration which produces the extraordinary 
effects of Pagauini’s gcnius—elecirifying and delighting to 
madness. 





her. Soon. must disgust and weariness—a wea- 
riness the most painful and tortuous, terminate 
the futile promises of happiness she looks for- 
ward to. Ah! how often haye you promised me 
never to be any thing bul am artist. You were 
so proud of your freedom, of your pure and un- 
constrained manners, tranquil in the conscious+ 
ness of innocence! It was not worth while to 
refuse Manriquez, who adored thee, and would 
have placed thy image in all the inventions of his 
rising talent. But you abandoned him for your 
mutual benefit; and now that he has obtained 
renown under the sky of his native land, he 
blesses thy decree; he dreams still of thee be- 
neath the walls of the Alhambra; he weeps, while 
he blesses thee for having saved him! Dost thou 
remember the day when his pale face expressed 
the agony of his soul at thy refusal; and how his 


enthusiasm lit up those features like a shining - 


lamp, at the dazzling picture of a painter’s life, 
which thou openedst to his view! ‘ She is right!’ 
said he to his companions, ‘ Alvarez, Guetan, 
Bragos, to Spain!’ ‘ To Spain, to Spain,’ cried 
some of them; ‘ To Rome,’ exclaimed others. 
And a poor plaster-cast, which represented Cu- 
pid with his arrows and his bandeau, was broken 
in shivers as a holacaus to liberty. Ah! how 
much my pupils loved you! what respect they 
felt for your candour! At the sound of your foot- 
steps the models were all laid aside, and the 
benches upset! and when by chance you sat 
down on the fragment of a column, your black 
hair flowing on the Mantilla, in Jess than a mi- 
nute you were represented on twenty easels, as 
if the studio had held twenty mirrors to reflect 
your figure. 

* Ah! how their hearts palpitated, and their 
imaginations became heated, when they saw 
thee! what a spirit thou infusedst into their pen- 
cils! what a vigour was diffused through their 
works! And that passion with which you were 
surrounded was pure and holy in all those young 
minds captivated by my Laura. 

“* Now, alas! you are going to be the object of 
a peaceful quiet affection—an affection devoid of 
jealousy or reverence, devoid of enthusiasm or 
devotion! Then it will be said of you, she was 
celebrated, but she has fallen into obscurity; she 
had a grand destiny in perspective, but she has 
obliterated it by household duties ; she has aban- 
doned Guiory to obtain respect! O misery! it 
is as much as to say, she turned our brains, and 
we cried out when we saw her—on your knees, 
O people! She was, as a star in the heavens, 
and we have stolen her brilliancy to ornament 
our diadem3 the world would have claimed her, 
but we have stolen her from thence! Let her 
be grateful, then, that we have deprived her of 
the renown of history, and have nestled her in 
our humble station. And if they should suspect 
that one passing regret reigns in your neart—if 
they should surprise an unbidden tear stealing 
down your cheek—the barbarians will make it a 
crime. For, my sister, the melancholy of a wife 
dishonours her spouse ; to be virtuous to the letter, 
she must renounce tears.” 
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Carlos wept as he thus spaké to his sister, who | cast a last look round that room she was abdut to 


threw herself into his arms, and. was embraced 
with an ardour that seemed to fear she would 
instantly be snatched from him. 

“ Rest thee here,” said the painter, pressing 
her to his bosom, the tears falling on the head of 
the bride. “ Child,” added he, “ thou who wouldst 
have a family, say, hast thou not the world? 
Thou who adoptest it for thy country, dost thou 
find it too vast? Of what consequence to the 
Bohemian is the land which his errant steps tread 
over, or the sky under which he reposes his in- 
dependent spirit? The earth—is it not his? does 
not the sun shine in all places of the globe? Thus 
it is with the artist; the universe is his family— 
his country is the climate which inspires him. 
And canst thou complain of being alone in the 
world?—alone! ungrateful girl! and Carlos, thy 
brother, still alive!” 

% ! er,” uttered the young girl, as she 
Pe renh arms round the painter’s neck. 

“ Weep,” said he, “ weep, my Laura. I saw 
thy birth, 1 cradled thee on my knees, I have 
sung thee to sleep, and thou hast forgotten it all! 
Thou increasedst in stature by my side—I nou- 
rished thee by my tender care—I brought forth 
thy youthful talent, and thou leavest me! I 
fashioned thee for freedom, and behold thou art 
aélaye! Supported by each other, we sct futu- 
rity at nce !—each of us had a heart for the 
other; Yet thon sayest, thou wast alone.” 

Again Laura embraced her brother. 

* Curse on it!” cried be, “‘ why didst thou not 
tell me thy wishes sooner? I would have formed 
thy mind for the world in which thou desiredest 
to live; I would have abridged the bands of fel- 
lowship, and speedily naturalized thee into the 
society which is so attractive; thou wouldst not 
then have lived amongst them as a stranger, 
awkward and timid, in the centre of a circle 
Where thou must not speak thy own tongue. But 
it is useless to ialk now, the branches are obe- 

to the hands that bend them—the tree bends 
not, but breaks! 
with misery and disgust; go and vegetate on this 
unworthy soil, where space will be wanting for 
thy footing, aif for thy lungs, and independence 
for thy attractions. And I!—I1 who have only 
thee, my sister, I will toil my weary days away, 
far from thee, who cou/d have rendered them so 
happy !” 

*“ Ah!” cried Laura, as she tore the bridal 
bouquet from her bosom. 

*“ See how clear the skys, the balmy air is 
intoxicating, the horizonis@xpansive,” said Car- 
los, his countenance dazzling with joyous hope ; 
see how beautiful the country appears! It is all 
our own—the universe is ours!” 

Again they embraced cach other with fer- 
vour. 

“ Freedom !” said Carlos, enthusiastically. 

“ Freedom !” repeated Laura, drawing a long 
breath. Zé 

She instantly sat down, and wrote a few words, 
and enclosed the white wreath which she took 
‘from her brow, and placing it'on the table, she 


Go, then, and be consumed” 





quit forever—“ Let us go!” said she, @ she 
caught her brother’s arm. 

The curate was returned, the tapers were lit 
upon the altar, the books of registry were opened, 
and the company were ready to repair to the 
church, when Aurelian, having vainly sought 
his bride in the park and the gardens, repaired 
to her chamber; when he shuddered at the sight 
of the crushed flowers, which lay upon the floor. 
With a trembling hand he caught at the note, and 
coronet which lay beside it—‘ I restore this 
bridal wreath,” said Laura, “1 never shall be 
yours—I never will be another’s!” 

*“ Laura! where is she?” asked Aurelian, in 
the voice of a maniac, of the guests, who were 
already waiting on the terrace. 

“* My daughter?” said Madame de Robert, in 
alarm. 

The party looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. Meanwhile, at the extremity of a long 
and dusty road, a travelling carriage was ob- 
served to post rapidly along; the smack of the 
postillion’s whip, and his loud verbiege was yet 
to be heard, and the heavy rolling gf the carriage 
wheels threw up clouds of dust behind it. 

Aurelian became seriously ill; a brain fever 
had nearly robbed the country of one of its 
brightest ornaments. 

In the following year he regained his mental 
powers by means of a mercurial dose, which sel- 
dom fails. His friends considered it a duty to 
rouse him by proportioning the eulogy of his 
merits, to the extent of his misfortune and his 
talents. It was the first consolatory tribute he 
received, and he enjoyed it in spite of himself. 

In the sueceeding year Madame de Robert 
was ill, and Aurelian nursed his mother with de- 
votion and anxiety. When she had recovered, 
Aurelian understood the value of the blessing 
that was left to him, by the agonies of grief he 
experienced when he thought he was about to 
lose his parent for ever. His powers of feeling 
had not all been exhausted by the flight of Laura, 
but his powers of loving had ceased; he lived 
that year solely for his mother. 

In the next year, he married a young lady of 
good family, whose portion wax30,000 livres; and 
by the power of continual repetition, “ that Fo,- 
tune has a direct influence in the constituence of 
happiness,” he was brought to believe so. 

The following year he became a father, and 
attached himself to the mother of his child. 

And in the nezt year he took his family to Paris. 
One day he set out to see those chef d’ceuvres of 
art, which Horace Vernet had just sent to Paris. 
The crowd was extreme in the gallery of the 
Luxemburgh, for the portrait of a young Alba- 
nian girl attracted every eye. Her robe was of 
a pale rose colour, the lace with which it was 
ornamented was white as the May-blossom, thus 
assimilating in a novel manner, the deep tone of 
his warm colouring with the shadows ofthis fore- 
ground. ‘“ What delicacy of skin!” said the be- 
holders; “‘ what modesty in the brow! what a 
cast of face! what thoughts ‘are buried under 
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that Zeyout look! what passions hidden beneath 
that calm, meditative aspect! no Frenchwoman 
ever inspired thé idea of that tender but ardent 
subject.” 

Aurelian walked nearer to the picture of the 
beautiful Albanian. It was the portrait of Laura 
he beheld. Surprise and admiration overcame 
his feelings, and he fainted! 

Aurelian is a worthy man; he will bé a peer 
of France if the countrybecomes elective; or 
Minister—and the ministty will become more 
constitutional. 








MORALITY. 

As in the arts, so in morals, the best security 
against counterfeits is simplicity and modesty 
in the design, and skill and industry in the work- 
manship. 

Men are prone to make asingle perfection the 
standard of excellence in morals, for the same 
reason that they prefer their own pursuit in 
science or the arts to the first rank of respect. 
It flatters self-complacency because they always 
choose a standard which best suits themselves. 

As we have sins that beset us most easily, so 
we have besetting virtues. To subdue the first 
is a higher grade of excellence than to practice 
the last. The one teaches humility, and requires 
watchfulness and moral courage. The other is 
easy, often begets pride and self-sufficiency, and 
indifference to all graces but that one with which 
the individual plumes himself. 

To insist too vehemently or exclusively on one 
virtue, however exalted, is as if a general should 
prefer an army altogether of artillery. Light 
troops and cavalry will, under some circumstan- 
ces, do better than great guns. A good army is 
composed of all in due proportion. 

He who is satisfied with having reached his 
true standard in morals, is in danger of falling by 
false security, as the soldier who guards a sin- 
gle post so well that he leaves the rest open to 
assault. 

To inveigh against a single vice, as the mother 
of all poverty and crime, the hive which swarms 
in our poor-houses and penitentiaries, tends to 
make resistance to other vices more feeble. 
Take inebriety for an example; yet there are 
sober rogues and sober paupers; and covetous- 
ness, avarice, ambition, lying, vanity, arrogance, 
gluttony, sensuality, and alt uncleanness are 
found not unfrequently in those who pride them- 
selves on drinking nothing stronger than cold 
water. The argument is, I am asober man, and 
thercfore secure. 

It sometimes may happen that a particular 
virtue requires to be positively and directly 
countenanced, or a particular prevailing vice to 
be repressed by extraordinary means, such as 
societies, associations, and so forth. Beware, 
however, lest like the heathen, we make an idol 
of the fofimer, or grant an apotheosis to the latter. 

In regard to these societies, there is need of 


caution, lest they. “o’erstep the modesty of | 
nature,” and affect that which is not consistent * 











with the conscies@6and rights of others. For 
modesty is the trae garment of charity, and of 
every virtue. 

As regards men acting collectively, there is 
less danger of such excess. But as some pray to 
be forgiven the sins of their holy things, and very 
properly, too, so we may deprecate the pride, 
vanity, and uncharitableness, which are too often 
found in the conduct of individuals who take the 
lead, like the alloy in base coin, which may 
nevertheless have a good outside, and ring well 
to theear. An invincible passion for ostentation 
and parade, an insatiable thirst for notoriety, 2 
perversion of good designs to the purpose of self- 
aggrandizement and glorification, the trading as 
it were upon reputation, like the merchant, who 
having little capital goes upon credit; all these 
tend to repress the exertions of sterling merit, 
and at last to inspiredistrust and disgust. * Take 
heed, lest your good be evil spoken of,” saith the 

scripture. 

There are some who, like the actor of all work, 
excite surprise at their versatility, but that is all. 
The gallery may applaud, but not the critic’s row. 

1 see Monsieur Artignave, a great French 
actor, pre-eminent alike in tragedy, comedy, 
tragi-comedy, and farce, promises the »public 
changez ses habits, deux fois, out ma a 

Sois, in onc evening’s entertainment. [sit 
pris ing if he has any clothes fit for a 

“Let not him that eateth not judge him that 
eateth.” It is hard to reconcile the text to the 
conduct of men who presume to take inquisition 
upon the moral and spiritual condition of their 
neighbours, pry into their domestic privacy, and 
accordingly award the promise or the penalties 
of omniscience. Or with this, “ judge not that 
ye be not judged.” 

The best and purest treatise on morals, 
worthy of Deity, is the sermon on the Mount. 
It places crimes, in one respect, on the 
footing in the eye of omnipotent Justice. “ 

yéver, therefore, shall break one of these 
mandments, shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven.” And the Seriptures prefer no 
virtue but charity, and that be@ause it contains 
all the rest. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Ix what is styled the “ schone capelle,” or cha- 
pel of the palace at Munich, there exists a most 
interesting relict of the unfortunate Mary, which 
the Scottish nunnery at Vienna spent much’ pre- 
cious time, without avail, in claiming as its pro- 
perty, both befere the ancient Diet of Ratisbon, 
as well as subsequently before the council 
religious foundations at Vienna. It consists 
diminutive altar of molten gold, four inches in 
height, and was a present from the French Je- 
suits and the Scotch refugees, who were their 
allies, to the Fesuits of Munich. The following 
inscription was@ttached to it By order of Maxi- 
milian the First, Elector of Bavaria :— 

Exilii comes et cagceris imaga 
Mar. Stuard@ Scot. Reg, 
Fuit, frisset, ceed, & vixisset. 
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EVENING. 


How beautiful the summer sun goes down 
Beyond the mountains, while in the blue east 
The stars are lifting their unveiled heads 

In solitary glory: not a cloud 

Fats mow between the green earth and the orbs 
That gaze upon her beauty; while the vault 
Looks like a passage for the airy feet 

Of souls that wish at times to visit earth. 
Silence is dreaiaing o'er the universe, 

Lalling the pulse of nature! Such a night, 
Methinks descended on the infant world, 
When twilight first prepared the starry bed 

To rest the young son on his journey—nights 
So calm . nd beautiful—when God and man 
Watked side by side upon the flowery siope 

Of the green hills of Paradise. The moon 

Now rolls in glory o’er the highest heaven ; 

‘The mountains shine beneath the vestal fire, 
Eternal towers of adamant, which seem 

Lost in the moonshine, and whose heads are white 
With the first snow blown from the lips of time. 
Qh, T could wish for wings to flee away 

To yon calm, shining orbs, and be at rest ; 

They look so like the bowers our God bas made, 
To shield the lonely and the broken heart. 





INCONSTANCY. 


I may not sigh, I will not weep, I dare not talk of grief— 
The pleasure was a moment's space, the pain shall be as 
brief. 
[ scorn myself, that I should think on all I hoped from thee— 
The world hath brilliant promise yet, but no more friends 
for me. 


’Tis true, my life is like the stream that wanders slowly on, 

Above the broken monuments of peace and beauty gone ; 

Another fragment in the waves, thy fair light hand, hath 
cast ; 

’Tis not the first that moulders there, but it shall be the 
last. 


Away! I do not wish to cloud that clear and lofty brow 

With e’en a passing trace of aught that I remember now: 

Still be to those, who know thee not, what ‘how canst 
brightly seem, 

I've gained a bitter certainty, and lost a pleasant dream. 


But fare-thee-well—the world is wide—our paths diverging 
far, 

And yet, I turn to gaze on thee, as on a setting star, 

That coldiy, calmly, silently, in radiance lone, will shine 

On other lands, to other eyes, but—never more to mine. 





MARIA. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


“ I saw her in her morn of hope, in life’s delicious spring, 
A radiant creature of the earth just bursting on the wing; 
Elate and joyous as the lark, when first it soars on high, 
Without a shadow in its path—a cloud upon its sky. 
** Years came and went—we met again, but what a change was there! 
The glassy calmness of the eye, that whisper’d of despair: 
The fitful flushing of the cheek—the lips compress'd and thin— 
The clench of the attenuate hands—proclaimed the strife within !’’ 


Maarta was in the possession of all that birth 
and fortune could confer; she was the only 
daughter of affectionate parents, by whom her 
every wish was anticipated, and every delight 
bestowed : through the first eighteen years of her 
existence she had passed without a single care, 


without experiencing a single regret. Amiable 
as she was good, every one loved her; and Maria 
loved all that partook of that divine essence of 
virtue, from whose fountain her own heart had 
been supplied. Then she was happy—then she 
Gahovent—but, alas! the scene changed; a 
nestled among the flowers of her path, 

Poison vitiated all that was so lovely— 
destroyed for ever the happiness of poor Maria! 
I was present the very first night Maria saw 
Captain Sydenham; he had returned from the 
Peninsula full of glory and honour; his name 
rendered him welcome to every society, and his 
bland and courteous demeanour soon established 
him a favourite with all men. He was the fel- 
low-soldier, too, of Maria’s brother; had"expe- 
rienced with him the perils of warfare, and with 
-him returned to his. native land to enjoy the re- 
ward of his dangers and his toils. I saw him on 





that eventful night, when he first entered the 
family circle at ——; that family whose happi- 
ness he was destined to destroy—whose fairest 
object was to be the victim of his artifices, and 
to sink from her exaltation down to tbe very 
lowest scale of misery. Never looked Maria so 
eminently beautiful as upon that night;—she 
listened to the perils of the warrior, and the tear- 
pearls, starting from her eye-lids, evinced the 
interest she felt in the narration, and more forci- 
bly set off the natural pensive cast of her com- 
plexion. What breast could have harboured 
feelings of evil towards her ?—what being could 
have cherished thoughts deadly te the purity and 
holiness of that spirit which pervaded her fragile 
frame? Sydenham was that man. 

{ marked the attention which was paid her— 
the gallantries which Sydenham exerted; they 
were respectful, and the half-blushing girl, wel 
coming even while rejecting the incense that was 
offered at her shrine, evinced that her young 
heart was not indifferent to her admjrer. On 
that night I parted with Maria; the next morn- 
ing I quitted ——,and returned to the metro- 
polis. 





THE SUPERIOR MAN. 
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Still the recollection of what had transpired 
the preceding night haunted me as I proceeded 
on my journey; the innocence of the blushing 
girl, and, what to me appeared, the honourable 
admiration of Sydenham, served to excite a train 
of the most pleasurable reflections. I beheld, in 
anticipation, Maria enjoying the love of her affec- 
tionate husband, and imparting that pure felicity 
to her own circle in after years, of which she was 
now a principal instrument in her father’s. In 
this manner I passed away the time; but other 
thoughts soon erased the incident from my me- 
mory, and Maria and her lover were thought of 
no more. 

Three years had elapsed since that period, 
when one winter’s evening, as I was sitting alone 
in my drawing-room, my servant announced 
that a strange-looking female desired particu- 
larly to see me; she was represented as being in 
a state of complete destitution, and so feeble as 
scarce able.to raise her foot upon the threshold 
of the door. Unable to conceive who the stranger 
could be, 1 descended to the hall, but in what 
terms can I express my feelings, when I disco- 


vered in the person of the wretched wanderer— | 


Maria! Maria,she whom I had once beheld 
enjoying all the happiness of life—Maria, the 
innocent, the beautiful Maria, knowing no guile 
herself, and dreaming not of guile in others; 
unacquainted with aught but good, believing 
no evil could exist in the feelings or imagi- 
nations of those with whom she was connect- 
ed. Poor, mistaken girl, she learned the bitter 
truth by sad experience; her pure spirit be- 
came vitiated by the contact of a fiend in human 
shape—too fruly she believed—too early was a 
victim ! 

The tale of Maria is soon told. Sydenham, the 
gallant Sydenham, was a yillaitf; he won the 
heart of the guileless girl—he bore her away from 
her home of innocence—of happiness ; and fora 
time she enjoyed the dream'of felicity, but that 
dream soon vanished, and the dreadful reality of 
her situation became apparent. Too late she 
awakened to the delusion—too late she found her 
error; that she had heen betrayed when she 
thought her happiness most secure; that her 
hopes had been placed upon a fragile reed, 
which, now that the storm and tempest of suffer- 
ing burst upon it, broke, and all her joys were 
dispersed, and scattered away to the winds of 
heaven—perished, as though they had never 


been! ~~, 


‘Thus, thus too oft the traitor, man, repays fond woman’s 
/ truth;— 
; Thus blighting, in ‘his wild caprice, the blossoms of her 
youth : 


| And sad it is, in griefs like these, o'er visions loved and —¥ 


| That the truest and the tenderest heart must always suffer 
most !”" 

Sydenham was a gamester, amd he experienced 
the gamester’s luck—he was ruined, lost his 
commission, and became a beggar, and Maria 
was forénken ;—she who had once drunk only of 
the bright cup of life, was now destined to pay 
the forfeit of her error, and to dragon her weary 
existence in shame,in penury! The home of 





her father would even then have received her— 
adrooping mother even then would have wel- 
comed back the wanderer—and her penitence 
have partially redeemed her crime. But the 
distracted girl dared not revisit the scenes of her 
innocence—she could not meet her father’s eye— 
she could not bear the gentle tones of he® mo- 
ther’s voice; no, no, her heart was brealting, she 
was perishing—she could not now bear the meet- 
ing of her parents! 

What had Maria left then—but todie! She 
was abandoned—was forlorn; “she could not 
work—to beg she.was ashamed.” In this state, 
she sought my house; in this state of wretched- 
ness she wandered through the sleet and snow of 
a winter’s night, chilly, homeless, without a friend 
in the wide world to whom:she dared apply for 
succour. It is impossible to describe her appear- 
ance—it was evident that her, spirit was fast 
progressing to its last home, and that ere long 
she would be mingled only with those that had 
once been. “Maria!” exclaimed 1, in astonish- 
ment. The afflicted girl shrieked at the mention 
of her name, and fell, in an agony of grief, upon 
the ground ; tears prevented her utterance; she 
pressed my hand with fevered emotion—strove 
to express her sorrow—but her words were ab- 
sorbed in her agony—her aspirations buried in 
her shame! She was immediately conveyed to 
a chamber, and every assistance procured that 
was conceived she needed. Imagining the fear- 
ful truth, I sent an express to her parents; they 
arrived but to receive the last words of the dying 
girl—to award to her their forgiveness—to press 
her once more in their aged arms—to kiss once 
more that pale cheek which had once bloomed so 
brightly—to soothe her, comfort her, pray for 
her! If the penitence of the guilty is of avail— 
if the prayers of the righteous can absolve the 
errors of their suffering child—the spirit of poor 
Maria has been received to that blessed sphere, 
where neither care nor sorrow is known—where 
the &pirit of innocence, purified from its earthly 
taint, rejoices again in all its brightness—where 
the beautiful and the good commune together— 
where the wicked troubleth not, and the wate 
derer is at rest. Maria is in Heaven! 





THE SUPERIOR MAN, 

Tue superior man looks at his situation and 
acts accordingly. He concerns not himself 
what is above his station. If he : 
he acts as a rich man ought to act. 
acts as a poor man ought to act. To 
he acts the part of a stranger. If a sufferer, he 
acts as a sufferer ought to do.” The superior man 
enters into no situation where he ig not himself. 
If he occupy an inferior station, he does not court 
the favour of his superiors. He feels no dissatis- 
faction. Above, he grumbles not with Heaven 
—below, he feels no resentment towards man. 
Hence the superior mam walks at ease, waiting 
the will of Heaven. But the mean man walks in 
dangerous paths, and covets what he has no right 
to obtain.—Confucius. * 
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Turoven lonely valleys deep and wild, 

With summer herbage thickly piled, 
Rose Malcolm walks alone: 

Attempting oft with silvery sound, 

To lure again her wandering hoand, 

Deep in the greenwood gone. 











In vain she calls: her thrilling words 

Are answer'd but by warbling birds, 
Or echoes from the rock ; 

Tili on a sudden, from her cheek 

The colour fades—for voices speak 

As though her tones they mock. 













List’ning she stands, as pale and mute 

As when she fear’d Sir Evan's suit 
Should with her sire prevail: 

And now her terror who may tell? 

For that same knight, known but too well, 

Rides swift o'er down and dale. 










And by his side his henchman bold, 

Gaunt as a night-wolf of the wold, 
And dreaded as his lord ; 

Whose fiery courser, strong and proud, 

With arched neck and neighing loud 

Comes trampling o’er the sward. 







Nigh as they come, the maiden’s form, 

Like flower that folds before the storm, 
With terror sinks—when, lo! 

From a dark thicket springs her hound, 

With crouch, and whine, and joyous bound, 

Disporting to and fro. 








Meanwhile the horsemen hovering near, 

Hold parle awhile, with eyes that sear 
The modest maiden’s gaze— 

Who scarce their flushing looks has scann'd, 

Ere from her locks a silken band 

She to her hound displays. 
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Then with a wild and thrilling cry, 

Of “‘Home!” she flings the pledge on high, 
One moment views his speed— 

The next, is to Sir Evan press’d; 

And o’er a scorched mountain's breast, 

He spurs his flying steed. 


Onward they rush o'er mount and moor, 

O’er hill and heath, till noon is o’er, 
Whed from a death-like trance, 

The maid awakes with piercing scream, 

Beholding, though as in a dream, 

A chieftain swift advance. 


On! on! He comes! "Tis he-her sire, 

His teeth close-clench’d, his soul on fire, 
His sheathless blade in hand; 

Beneath whose first resistless blow , 

The savage henchman falling low, 
Expires upon the sand. 





And whilst the recreant’s charger flies, 

With falcon swoop he wrests the prize 
From fell Sir Evan’s grasp ; 

Holding at bay the furious knight, 

Who, wild with rage, puts forth bis might 

To win her from his clasp. 


Fruitless his toil : ne’er shall he set 


“Phat pearl upon his coronet; 
For now o’er hill and piain, 
The Maicolm’s Gathering proudly swells, 
And loud and high, at intervals 
Iz heard the clansmen'’s strain. 





Near as they come, the blaze of strife 

Less fiercely glows; Sir Evan’s life 
Sinks fast beneath the sword ; 

And his last grim and baleful glance, 

Beholds the chieftain’s clan advance 

To hail their victor Lord. 














POPULAR JUDGMENT. 









Mew of learning are very apt to undervalue 
the taste and judgment of the vulgar, as they are 
called, especially in the fine@#ts. Yet no persons 
are more familiar with nature than people of this 
class. The best pictures and statues are those 
which are the most natural. Apelles was accus- 
tomed to expose his paintings in public that he 
might hear thecriticisms of the passers by, of which 
he oftenayailed himself. Malherbe consulted his 
servant, an old woman, on the music of his 
verses; and Moliere, his housekeeper, ou ‘the 
propriety of his characters. It is related of Am 
nibal Caracci that he formed his opinion of two 
pictures of the martyrdom of St. Andrew, by 
Dominichino and Francisco Albani, from seeing 
an aged female and her daughter standing a long 
time surveying the picture of Dominichino, and 
passing that of Albani»without notice. One 
thing is certain, the common people are not led 
astray by fashion, which is as often the parent of 
a bad tasteas of a good one. 
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EFFECT OF COLD ON CHILDREN. 


Dr. Trevisan has been making researches 
in Italy, principally at Castle Franco, analogous 
to those of Messrs. Villerme and Milne Edwards, 
in France. The conglusions at which he arrix es 
are :—In Italy, of on@ “hundred infants born in 
December, January, and February, sixty-six die 
in the first month, fifteen more in the course of 
the year, and survive; of one hundred 
born in springy -eight survive the first year; 
of one hundred*bori im summer, eighty-three 
survive the first) ;.of one hundred born in 
autumn, fifty-eight strvive th e period. He 
attributes this mortality of % ts solely to the 
practice of exposing them to the cold aina 
days after their birth, for the purpose of | 
them baptised at. the church. Dr. 
well as MM. Milne Edwards and 
calls the attention of ecclesiastical authority to. 
measures stiited to put a stop to such disasters)” 
without, however, violating the precepts or prac- 
tice of religion. 
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THE WARD. 


PETITE COMEDY=IN ONE ACT. 


—_—p»—— 


DRAMATI&S PBSRSOVRAB. 


Lorp E_mwoop. 
Lorp Freperick. 
Dr. Sanprorp. 


SERVANT. 


Miss Courtney. 


-—<——_ 


Scene I.—A rich saloon—large door at the bottom—two smaller ones on each side of it. 


covered with a handsome cloth. 


Dr. Sanprorp anp Lorp ELMwoop DISCOVERED. 

Dr. Sandford. Yes,1 repeat again—you did 
wrong. 

Lord Elmwood. But, my dear Sandford— 

Dr. Sandford. 1n two instances—first in con- 
senting to become a guardian, and in the second 
by taking for your ward a female of eighteen. 

Lord Elmwood. How could | do otherwise ?— 
the daughter of an old friend. 

Dr. Sandford. No matter, you could—you 
ought to have refused—you might have alleged 
twenty reasons. At thirty, one is yet a young 
man.—In short, sir, the celibacy to which you 
are devoted, the vows you have pronounced, 
your character and station, all demanded that 
you should have declined. 

Lord Elmwood. Recollect that— 

Dr. Sandford. Yes, 1 do recollect that the 
order of Malta counts you among its first mas- 
ters.. This title alone, imposes on you duties and 
obligations—a severity of principles and conduct, 
from which you have derogated by this conduct. 

Lord Elmwood. But— 

Dr. Sandford. Strive not to exculpate your- 
self—1l will not listen to you. Perhaps, you 
think, because you are a wealthy and powerful 
lord, that he who was only your tutor at Oxford, 
uses a liberty of speech which neither his poverty 
nor situation allows. Well, let us part, and you 
will no longer be troubled with the officiousness 
of an old man, who will not restrain his language 
even before a Lord. 

Lord Elmwood. Be assured, my dear pro- 
fessor, | have too nice a sense of the dignity of 
the human character, ever to endeavour to con- 
trol any one’s independence, or to regard him as 
less than a sycophant, who tamely coincides with 
me in every thing; but I would wish to discuss 
this subject coolly and dispassionately. 

_ Dr. Sandford. Oh, yes, certainly—the ques- 
tion and answer as.in our theological and other 
disquisitions.—(with irony.) 

Lord Elmwood. There it is now—those sub- 
jects on which you exercised such taleni at col- 
lege, have— 

Dr. Sandford. (Scornfully) You are very 


Lord Elmwood. 


Have given you the habit of 
controversy and discussion—You are rarely of 
the general opinion, and, if 1 were not fearful of 


making you angry, I should add— 





In front, on the right, a table 


Dr. Sandford. Proceed I pray you~I shall be 
enchanted to hear the truth. 

Lord Elmwood. ‘That while you are goodness 
itself, you appear oftentimes as if you scorned 
not only me, but my ward, Miss Courtney—You 
always contradict her—you are never of her 
opinion. 

Dr. Sandford. That is, because she is never 
of mine; but you, her guardian, are blind to all 
that is not to be commended in her—you see only 
her perfections. 

Lord Elmwood. And you, Sandford, see only 
her defects—She has them, I acknowledge; for 
where is the person who is faultless; but they 
pertain to youth and inexperience—to her for- 
tune and beauty which have attracted around a 
crowd of young men and passionate adorers, who 
flatter and caress her; but at the side of these 
light imperfections which strike your eyes, what 
excellent qualities do you not perceive ? 

Dr. Sandford. Now the very warmth with 
which you defend her, is what I blame more than 
all—you who were formerly so calm, nay, even 
grave to a fault. Not less do I censure the 
liberty you leave to a young person of her age. 

Lord Elmwood. Liberty! do not our usages 
authorise it. Heavens! what is it you would 
make of me! 

Dr. Sandford. It is the custom of London, I 
know ; but not the better for that. In France, 
for example, it is not thus a young girl is brought 
up—she never quits her mother. 

Lord Elmwood. And what is the consequence 
—their happiness is often sacrificed at the shrine 
of a parent’s avarice—nourished in solitude they 
become victims of splendid misery. 

Dr. Sandford. Well, well—but how will you 
justify the assiduities of Lord Frederick, so well 
known for his gallantries and duels, and who 
having been at Paris for three months, believes 
himself a model of taste and fashion to all Lon- 
don—this coxcomical officer who has made all his 
campaigns in the boudoirs of the ladies, or in the 
boxes of the Opera. Well, this butterfly is the 
declared lover of Miss Courtney—all the world 
says so; and no one can doubt of her preference 
for him over all her admirers. 

Lord Elmwood. 1 thank you for this informa- 
tion. You well know for some time I have 
sought a husband for her—already she has re- 
fused twenty—and although Lord Frederick is 
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not the person I would have selected, as he is of 
neble family and illustrious birth—and, as you 
say, beloved by her, I have only to give my con- 
sent, and make her happy. 

Dr. Sandford. You'll make her miserable— 
he is unworthy the consideration of a woman of 
sense.—But, here she comes— 

Miss Courtney. (Without) Carry those vases 
and porcelains into my boudoir, and take care 
you break nothing. Here, Thomas, bring along 
this picture with me. 

Enter Miss CouRTNEY, FOLLOWED BY A SERVANT CARRY- 
ING A PICTURE. 

Miss Courtney. There, lay it on the table. 
Good day, my Lord, good day. How have you 
passed the night ? [Exit servant. 

Lord Elmwood. Well, very well, [ thank you; 
but have you just returned ? 

Miss Courtney. Yes. Ihave been to the auc- 
tion with Lady Sydenham—it was charming—it 
was delightful—we were three quarters of an 
hour in getting from the carriage—such a crowd 
—the whole world was there—nothing but noise 
and confusion. Miss Arabella whom you know, 
and for whom you havea particular admiration— 

Lord Elmwood. \liss Arabella !—you say this 
in badinage, surely— 

Miss Courtney. Don’t interrupt me, guardy— 
Poor Miss Arabella suddenly fainted, overcome 
with the delightful racket, without changing 
colour! he! he! he! 

Dr. Sandford. What levity and folly ! 

Miss Courtney. Hey? who’s that—You there, 
Mr. Sandford—Oh! I ask your pardon, sir, 
(turning towards him and curtseying profound- 
ly.) Positively, Doctor, if I hadn’t seen, I could 
have wagered it was you who uttered those 
words, from the ordinary good-nature of your 
observations. Permit me to express my thanks. 
(ironically.) 

Dr. Sandford. 1 would rather see you profit 
by them. 

Miss Courtney. Well now, I declare that’s 
very kind of you; but you sha’n’t make me angry 
this morning—I am too happy to be in ill-hu- 
mour with any body. You can’t imagine what 
handsome things 1 have purchased at auction. 
My Lord, among others, I bought this picture, 
of which I have heard you say so much—the 
portrait of the Grand Master of the Order of 
Malta. 

Lord Elmwood. How? 

Miss Courtney. The Grand Master of the 
Order—see—(going to the table.) 

Lord Elmwood. This is indeed an unexpected 
surprise—(examining the picture.) 

Dr. Sandford. A piece of flattery! as if the 
desire of creating in you this surprise, was the 
only motive that took her to the auction—She 
went, because she knew all London would be 
there—to captivate by her presence, and court 
attention by her airs—she went, because she 
knew Lord Frederick would be present. ‘ 

Miss Courtney. And pray, why not? of all our 
beaux and gallants he is the wittiest and most 














ladies and the envy of his sex. I know he flatters 
—but then I don’t believe half that he says—but 
he is such an amusing creature.—We'’re going to 
a race, to-day, Doctor, and if it will not offend 
your dignity, to accompany us, you may see him 
in all his attractions, and judge for yourself. 

Lord Elmwood. A race! 

Miss Courtney. Yes, for a wager of ten thou- 


sand guineas—nothing else has been talked of, ; 


for this month past—but, you must excuse, 
gentlemen, for I have but little time to dev wo 
my toilette—(going.) : 

Lord Elmwood. ‘Remain an instant, Miss 
Courtney.—As your guardian—as your friend— 
it is necessary that I speak to you ona subject 
very important. 

Dr. Sandford. 1 will retire—(going.) 

Lord Elmwood. On the contrary, I desire you 
to be present at our conversation. I may wish 
you to aid me with your counsel. 

Dr. Sandford. I will remain then; for the 
least desires of Lord Elmwood are orders for 
me. 

Lord Elmwood. (Handing chairs) Miss Court- 
ney be seated—(they sit.) From the time you 
have been under my care, which is now two 
years, while I have remarked in you much levity 
and lightness of conduct, I have been pleased to 
observe your extreme frankness. 
now invoke; it is that alone which should dictate 
your answer to the question I am about to 
propose to you—Tell me, is it true, as 1 am told, 
that you love Lord Frederick ? 

Miss Courtney. Truly, my Lord, I mm as 
much astonished at so singular a questions as I 
am surprised at the tone in which it,is asked. I 
have never before seen you assume an air socold 
and severe. 

Dr. Sandford. The tone is nothing—your 
reply—yes, or no. : 

Miss Courtney. (With dignity) Is it you, or 
my guardian I am to answer? _ 

Lord Elmwood. It is I—1 alone—Well, why 
do you hesitate ? 

Dr. Sandford. Why? why? It is very plain: 
it is because she loves him. 

Lord Elmwood. Pray, reply! Do you love 
Lord Frederick ? 

Miss Courtney. (Coldly) No, sir. 

Dr. Sandford. How! you do not love him? 

Miss Courtney. (In a firm and resolute tone) 
No, sir, I do not love him. 

Dr. Sandford. 1 do not believe a word of it. 

Lord Elmwood. And from what reason ? 

Dr. Sandford. I cannot say; but 1 am sure 
she deceives us. 

Lord Elmwood. For myself, Miss Courtney, 
I have no pleasure in doubting your sincerity—I 
believe you; but I also ask, why you have, for so 
long a time, encouraged the addresses of this 


young man. 

Miss Courtney. I know not.—I could not, 
perhaps, explain the motive ones 

Lord Elmwood. It is, 


that sc should immediately Saeki meeby naming 
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diverting; he has the most taste—the pride of 
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him as your future husband, or forbidding his 
visits. 

Mise Courtney. 1 would much rather that he 
should continue them. 

Dr. Sandford. And for what? 

Miss Courtney. Because he amuses me with 
his agreeable tattle. 

Dr. Sandford. (Rising) O! shame! 
coquetry is despicable. 

Lord Elmwood. (Rising, as also Miss Court- 
ney) Well, Miss Courtney,I require that you 
will forbid Lord Frederick the house. 

Miss Courtney. I promise it, my Lord. 

Lord Elmwood. Fror to-day.— 

Miss Courtney. From to-day—(then suddenly) 
—Yes, I would promise; but this race, from the 
sight of which I have anticipated so much pleasure, 
will not let me—I have dreamed of it at night— 
I have promised Lord Frederick, and his aunt 
Lady Seymour, to accompany them to the course 
to-day.—I dare not break my word; for you 
know, sir, that an anterior engagement— 

Lord Elmwood. And, to those you make with 
me, I suppose, you attach no importance ? 

Miss Courtney. Much—very much, if you do 
yourself; but the present merits it so little, that 
I cannot believe, my Lord, that you who are so 
good and indulgent— 

Lord Elmwood. Indulgence 1s oftentimes 
weakness—Miss Courtney | have made known 
to you my desires. 

Miss Courtney. Your desires— 

Dr. Sandford. Yes; and it follows, that you 
must obey them—if you were my ward— 

Miss Courtney. (With dignity) If I were your 
ward, sir,—l— 

* Dr. Sandford. Well, what would you do?— 

Miss Courtney. I should certainly go to this 
race. 

Lord Elmwood. And | positively forbid your 
going to itto-day. Miss Courtney—I prohibit it 
—mark me.—(exit by the right door.) 

Miss Courtney. What is it I have heard—such 
language—it is the first time—angry with me! 

Dr. Sandford. It pains you, no doubt—but 
you know his will, and you have only to obey. 

Miss Courtney. (With dignity) If I obey, sir, 
’tis not from fear of his resentment, but from fear 
of afflicting him by my disobedience. 

Dr. Sandford. Excellent! 


Banter Servant. 

Servant. A gentleman below desires to know 
if you are at home. 

Miss Courtney. Who is it? 

Servant. Lord Frederick, ma’am. 

Miss Courtney. Lord Frederick! O! admit 
him by all means. 

Dr. Sandford. Miss Courtney, you have been 
told to forbid his visits; but you can inform Lord 
Elmwood—where is he now ? : 

Servant. Shut up in his library, sir, busily en- 
gaged in reading some important documents he 
has just received. He cannot see anybody. 

Dr. Sandford. Then say to Lord Frederick, 
Miss Courtney is not at home.—(servant going.) 


Such 





Miss Courtney. Stay, George—Dr. Sandford, 
I should be pleased to know, by what authority 
you give orders in this house. 

Dr. Sandford. 1n the absence of Lord Elm- 
wood, Miss— 

Miss Courtney. It is 1 alone who command. 
I have the right, and I will use it. (To servant) 
Say to Lerd Frederick, [ shall be charmed to see 
him. Go—and do as J order you.—(exit ser- 
vant.) 

Dr. Sandford. What audacity! Is it thus you 
brave the commands of your guardian ? 

Miss Courtney. It is to him alone, sir, that I 
will account for my conduct. 

Dr. Sandford. Follow your own inclination, 
ma’am—l leave you to yourself. (Exit. 

Miss Courtney. Excellent! he! he! he!—1 
have put him to flight, and the field is my own. 


Enter Lornp FRepERicK, WHO SALUTES HER RESPECT- 
FULLY. 

Miss Courtney. Lord Frederick! I did not 
expect the pleasure of this visit. 

Lord Frederick. 1 should not, my dear Miss 
Courtney, have taken this liberty, but by supe- 
rior orders.—An important message which my 
aunt, Lady Seymour, has charged me to trans- 
mit to you—I am bound to obey; for the com- 
mands of the ladies, you know— 

Miss Courtney. Oh, 1 know, Lord Frederick 
is gallantry itself. 

Lord Frederick. Yes, yes, I owe it all to my 
three months’ stay in Paris. Our grave and 
formal ladies seeing all at once in me a gen- 
tleman, whose manners were mingled with 
Parisian taste and address, were struck and 
captivated by my air. It is true, it has cost me 
several quarrels with some jealous husbands, to 
support my character with eclat; but at length, 
I have perfectly succeeded in acquiring the 
title of a fat. 

Miss Courtney. A Fat! 

Lord Frederick. Yes,a fat—it is a French 
word, which signifies a man loved of the ladies— 
the mirror of fashion—the model of exquisite 
taste and refined manners. The expression is 
original with us,and [ glory in being the first 
who has introduced it. Since I have run three 
men through the body, and received two thrusts 
of the small sword in my arm, there is no one 
who dares-dispute my title to it. 

Misa Courtney. I dare say not. 

Lord Frederick. O, yes—there is one—I had 
forgot—Lord Clarendon, my uncle, as starch and 
stiff an old curmudgeon as is to be found in the 
three kingdoms—English—true English, “ from 
top to toe, from head to foot;”’ who has no taste for 
French manners—besides we are at variance: 
would you believe it, the testy old rascal has 
refused to discharge my debts. 

Miss Courtney. (Laughing) Have you many 
then? 

Lord Frederick. Yes; since my return from 
Paris; because, you see, in order to outrival 
plebeian imitators, my expenses are enormous. 
A fat always expends double his income; but as 
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soon as I am married,I will become reason- 
able. 

Miss Courtney. Hadn't you better commence 
a little earlier—but, you forget Lady Seymour’s 
message. 

Lord Frederick. Egad, so 1 have—a la bonne 
heure—Itis your fault ; before you I forget every 
thing. 

Miss Courtney. But that you are a fit. 

Lord Frederick. Exactly. Lady Seymour, 
then, will call in an hour hence, and take you up 
for the race. 

Miss Courtney. Impossible! Return, and tell 
her 1 am unable to accompany her. 

Lord Frederick. What is it you say—and for 
what reason? 

Miss Courtney. For a very grave one—l have 
a headache which tortures me horribly. 

Lord Frederick. Headache!—ma foi! Since 
my return from France, I swear 1 have never 
seen you look so divinely beautiful. 

Miss Courtney. Well, then, to satisfy you, I 
am not permitted. 

Lord Frederick. Not permitted! Who then 
shall hinder-you? O! I know, Lord Elmwood— 
who is as austere as an Italian guardian. 

Miss Courtney. Speak not disrespectfully of 
him, sir. Since my infancy he has watched over 


me with the tenderness of a father—the solicitude | 


of afriend. In the midst of circumstances the 
most difficult, his prudence has preserved and 
augmented my patrimony. To his cares I owe 
my life. He is, sir, perfection itself—but your 
pardon, I speak in a strain you do not under- 


stand, and, I only beg that you will respect, | 


without comprehending him. 

Lord Frederick. 1 perceive that you speak of 
him as if his merit was incomprehensible; and I 
firmly believe the reports of him. 

Miss Courtney. Of him! and what does the 
world say ? 

Lord Frederick. What! havn’t you heard ?— 
They say that this grave guardian of yours, 
whose perfection is of so exalted a character, 
is as prone to love as a simple mortal. 

Miss Courtney. Of whom, pray ? 

‘Lord Frederick. It is said—I know not how 
justly—that Miss Arabella, that cold and severe 


prude, is the object of his daily thoughts and | 


midnight dreams. 
Miss Courtney. Miss Arabella, it ismot possi- 


ble. You forget that Lord Elmwood i#amember | 
of the Order of Malta, and that the vows he has | 


taken prevent him from ever marrying. 
Lord Frederick. True, but they do not pre- 


vent him from being in love, for all that. In | 


Paris, now, it makes no difference. A prude 
has always attractions for a sage. I-see how it 
is. He knows she will be at the race to-day, 
he will follow her thither, and for fear that you 
should perceive his attentions to his dulcinea, 
has commanded you to remain at home. 

Miss Courtney. Do you really believe it. 

Lord Frederick. Religiously—as truly as I 
believe myself to be a fat, But you shall go in 
spite of him; and we'll enjoy a hearty laugh at his 








expense. It will be the most brilliant thing ever 
seen—the rich landeaus—splendid 

the grand cavalcades—the magni of 
thousands of females, vieing each othengmeharms 
of person and dress—the sounds of the musical 
instruments—the waving of feathers—all, all will 
make it the most seducing spectacle ever seen— 
grace it by your appearance, and every eye will 
be riveted on you—every one will proclaim you 
the belle of the day. 

«Miss Courtney. Your description charms me, 
and, if 1 thought Miss Arabella would be there— 

Lord Frederick. She will—l know she will— 
she promised Lady Seymour to be there. 

Miss Courtney. Then I will go—and I will 
force my guardian to permit me to accompany 
you. 

Lord Frederick. You have made me the hap- 
piest of men. I run to tell Lady Seymour, and 
will return immediately with her. Adieu—adieu 
—I will be back in an instant. [E-xit. 

Miss Courtney. He is right. Lord Elmwood 
is my guardian, but he is not my master; I am 
not his slave. What, if he dare refuse me—I will 
go without his permission—why should I ask it? 
He is in his library, and will not know of my 
absence. I will run to my toilette. The new 


| dress I ordered for to-day is the handsomest thing 


in the world. My hat perfectly unique. j shall be 
charming, and destroy the happiness of Miss 
Arabella.—Now, now to preparé—Ha! Lord 
Elmwood. 

Enter Lorp EtmMwoop. 

Lord Elmwood. Heaven be praised, I still see 
you here. ; 

Miss Courtney. Why, sir? (Aside) Offended 
pride support me now. 

Lord Elmwood. 1 heard the noisé of a car- 
riage,.and feared it was yours. Pardon me for 
having suspected you. I see by your dress that 
you have no idea of disobeying me. I thank you 
Miss Courtney; for your disobedience would 
have been an offence I should not have pardoned 
—if you knew how unhappy it makes me to 
appear angry with you, how much it costs me to 
treat you with severity— 

Miss Courtney. You treat me with severity— 
no! never. 

Lord Elmwood. | have already reproached 
myself with what has happened to-day. In re- 
garding the contentment and sybmission depicted 
on your countenance, it seems to me that we have 
changed parts, and that it is I alone who am 
culpable. 

Miss Courtney. My Lord! 

Lord Elmwood. I must have appeared to you 
this morning in the light of a tyrant, who, with- 
out recollecting your tastes and your youth, 
imposed privations, and interdicted you from en- 
joying amusements so natural to your age; but 
deign to listen now, and permit me to justify 
myself in your eyes. 

Miss Courtney. What you, you my Lord, jus- 
tify yourself before me ! 

Lord Elmwood. Yes; your reputation has 
been confided to me, and for which I am respon- 
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sible—it is the richest dowry I can offer to him 
who becomes the happy object of your choice.— 
I would give it to his hands whole and exact as 
your patrimony. It seems to me, my dear Miss 
Courtney, that the assiduities of Lord Freder- 
ick— 

Miss Courtney. Lord Frederick! I thought 
my Lord, I had said I did not think of him. 

Lord Elmwood. But did you say so from the 
bottom of your heart? Perhaps you were with- 
held, by the presence of Dr. Sandford, from 
speaking plainly. Fearful, perhaps, that with 
his usual bluntness, he would ridicule your choice; 
but you are alone with me ;—with your friend— 
before whom you need have no reserve—with 
one who would willingly yield up his life for you, 
and who, unasked, assures you of his consent. 
Come, speak—why do you not answer me, my 
child—fear nothing—1 shall always be happy in 
the knowledge that you are so. 

Miss Courtney. Iam eo now; for never have I 
felt so sweet a sensation, as the friendship you 
have testified for me has excited in my bosom. 

Lord Elmwood. Well, then, answer me, shall 
Lord Frederick be the husband of your choice? 
Has he received from you any hope? 

Miss Courtney. Lord Frederick is not the 


person I would choose. I have never encouraged 
his addresses; my only desire is, to remain with 
you as I am, and of obeying you in every thing. 


Lord Elmwood. Obeying me! Well, then I 
immediately require a proof of your submission 
—of your esteem. Make your toilette and go 
with me to this race. I will attend you. 

Miss Courtney. Oh! I am not worthy of so 
much kindness, | do not merit it, indeed I do not 
—This fete will now be odious to me. Permit 
me to remain, and pass the day with you at home. 

Lord Elmwood. You will accuse me of being 
an enemy to your pleasures. 

Miss Courtney. Yes, if you insist upon my 
going. 

Lord Elmwood. If such is reaily your wish. 

Miss Courtney. Yes, my wish—my desire—I 
have no other. 

Lord Elmwood. You enchant me. We will 
remain, and to you and Sandford, I will commu- 
nicate a very important affair for me—ofachange 
in my fortune. 

Miss Courtney. Speak quickly! What hap- 
piness for me to know, that you think me worthy 
of your confidence. 


Enter Servant. 
Servant. Lord Frederick. 
Miss Courtney. Lord Frederick. O, heavens! 
I had forgotten. 


Ester Lorp Frepericx. 


Lord Frederick. (Bowing to Lord Elmwood) 
Your lordship’s most obedient. (To Miss Court- 
ney) How, Miss Courtney, not yet ready? The 
ladies, below, are waiting impatiently for you. I 
claim the honour of giving you my hand. (To 
Lord Elmwood) All arranged, my Lord, I sup- 
pose. Do you go with us? 





Lord Elmwood. Whither? 

Lord Frederick. To the race to be sure. Miss 
Courtney has promised to take me for her cha- 
peron. 

Lord Elmwood. You her chaperon ? 

Miss Courtney. Yes, my Lord, but that was— 

Lord Frederick. O, Till accept of no excuse, 
positively none—I have your word—even here, 
not thirty minutes back. 

Lord Elmwood. To-day! here! Have you 
paid her a visit before, this morning. 

Lord Frederick. Yes, here, in this very place. 

Lord Elmwood. (In a low voice to Miss Court- 
ney) You receive his visits after having promised 
—Ah! Miss Courtney. 

Miss Courtney. Allow me to explain. 

Lord Elmwood. It is useless now. Heretofore 
a single word would have sufficed; but, now I 
have lost all confidence in you.—Go—depart with 
Lady Seymour and your chaperon. 

Lord Frederick. Ah, you are the model of 
guardians. Come, Miss Courtney, let us be 
gone. 

Miss Courtney. No, Sir. (Looking at Lord 
Elmwood) [ hope soon that you will deign to 
listen to me. Lord Frederick, pray make my 
excuses to Lady Seymour and the ladies; for, 
decidedly, here will I remain. I will not leave 
the house to-day. (Curtseys and exit. 

Lord Frederick. A moment Miss Courtney— 
she’s gone—refuse to attend a race, which but a 
minute past seemed to possess such charms for 
her. What does this mean ? 

Lord Elmwood. That she has changed her 
mind—nothing more. 

Lord Frederick. ’Sdeath! it is not natural, 
neither I, nor the ladies shall be dupes of such 
conduct—her answer was dictated by you. And 
the consent which you gave apparently so freely, 
was only an artful pretext. 

Lord Elmwood. A pretext!»I would have 
you to understand my Lord, that lam master 
here, and when I command, every one obeys; 
but, supposing, as you say, that 1 wanted a pre- 
text, it seems to me that I have no occasion 
to resort to one; for, as the guardian of Miss 
Courtney, I have the right of prohibiting the 
visits and assiduities of a young man, of whose 
intentions and motives, I am, as yet, totally ig- 
norant. 

Lord Frederick. lf, sir, I have hesitated to 
declare myself, it is because circumstances have 
forbidden it. I am soliciting a regiment, which 
Ii have not yet obtained, and am at variance with 
my uncle, Lord Clarendon, who, I fear, at present, 
would refuse his consent; but, since you require 
it, my Lord, I formally demand the hand of Miss 
Courtney in marriage. I declare to you, that I 
love her—that I adore her—that I am loved in 
return. 

Lord Elmwood. What reasons have you to 
believe that she loves you? 

Lord Frederick. Because I am irresistable— 
No lady, 1 fancy, can view my figure and address 
with indifference. That she loves me,I have 
read in her eyes—in her expressions; but if after 











this avowal you refuse a match as brilliant as 
honourable—modesty a part, because in such 
affairs truth should be above all—I shall begin to 
believe a report, which, to your honour, I have 
refused to credit— 

Lord Elmwood. And pray what is it, sir? 

Lord Frederick. That you are in love, not 
with Miss Arabella, but of your ward. 

Lord Elmwood. Know, sir, that in my situa- 
tion such a doubt is an offence. 

Lord Frederick. As you will, my Lord; but 
if I am deceived, it is necessary that you should 
prove it to me; for notwithstanding the severity 
of your principles, I avow I have no confidence 
in the protestations of a hypocritical guardian. 

Lord Elmwood. And I, sir, happily for you, 
attach no importance to the language of a—fét. 

Lord Frederick. A fat—allow me to ask how 
you use that expression. No matter.—Yes, sir, 
lama fat; for it is my pleasure, and I can not 
see why, in England, which is a land of liberty, 
one should not be what one pleases. lam a fat, 
because I like the title, and I should be happy to 
know what there is in it that displeases you. 

Lord Elmwood. You will have much to do, 
my Lord, if you quarrel with all those who are 
of my opinion. If you please, my Lord, inform 
me of your desires. 

Lord Frederick. Then, my Lord, let me this 
day, nay immediately, have your consent to 
marry your ward. 

Lord Elmwood. Even now, sir, you acknow- 
ledged that your uncle, Lord Clarendon, refuses 
his consent. 

Lord Frederick. It’s immaterial, we can do 
without it; for I declare to you that notwithstand- 
ing your tyranny, Miss Courtney shall be mine; 
and sooner than she shall submit to your oppres- 
sion, I—I will carry her off from this place.— 
(putting on his hat.) 


Lord Elmwood. (Putting on his hat also)—* 


Carry her off !—Carry off Miss Courtney !—This 
is too much. Sir, if I did not respect the sanctity 
of my own house, I should have ordered you 
turned into the street by my servants; but you 
stand in need of a lesson, and I will take care to 
reserve to myself the #eaching of it. There’s 
the door—quit my h , sir. 
Enter Dr. Sanproap. 

Dr. Sandford. How now! what’s the matter? 

Lord Frederick. Only a little affair concern- 
ing Miss Courtney, with my Lord here. 

Lord Elmwood. Leave us, my worthy friend 
—we will soon settle our difference— 

Dr. Sandford. If there is any dispute, ’tis 
better I should remain. My Lord, (to Frederick) 
there are some ladies at the door, who seem im- 
patient at your stay. 

Lord Frederick. 1 had forgotten—’tis Lady 
Seymour, my honoured agnt. I will make my 
excuses, my Lord, and in a quarter of an hour, 
will be in your garden with a friend. [Bows and 
exit, 

Dr. Sandford. What does he mean? Is it with 
you he would fight? 

Lord Elmwood. (Coolly) Yes—it 1s with me. 





Dr. Sandford. Can it be possible, that you 
are so weak. 

Lord Elmwood. Hold, Sandford. There are 
no means of preventing it—my honour—that of 
Miss Courtney demands it. 

Dr. Sandford. Miss Courtney! Yes, I could 
have sworn that she was the cause of all. 

Lord Elmwood. You are deceived. I have 
angered the young man—I threatened to turn 
him out of doors, and between gentlemen, such 
language cannot be borne. 

Enter Miss Courtney. 

Miss Courtney. What, what is the cause of 
this disturbance ? 

Dr. Sandford. It is you, Miss Courtney, that— 

Lord Elmwood. (Interrupting Dr. Sandford) 
Sandford—I conjure you. 

Dr. Sandford. Nay, my Lord, I will speak— 
your honour demands it. I will not see you 
quietly risking your life, without endeavouring 
to prevent the consequences that may occur by 
your exchanging shots with a professed duellist. 

Miss Courtney. Heavens! what is’t you say? 

Dr. Sandford. That he is about to fight with 
Lord Frederick, in your defence. 

Miss Courtney. For me! O—support me— 

Lord Elmwood. (Supporting her) She faints. 

Miss Courtney. No, it is over now. But tell 
me, I implore you, is it on my account that you 
are going to meet Lord Frederick ? 

Dr. Sandford. Yes, for you. To risk his life 
for a woman—but he is deaf to my prayers. (To 
Lord Elmwood) I have a plan—I will place my- 
self in your stead—I am old, troublesome, and 
good for nothing; if I am killed, I shall not be 
missed, and, after I am gone, perhaps you will 
sometimes think of your old preceptor, and the 
last lesson he gave you. ¥e., 

Miss Courtney. (Taking him by the hand)— 
Dr. Sandford—Dr. Sandford, 1 ask your pardon 
if ever I have offended you. 

Dr. Sandford. Offended me! No, child, no. 
What say you to my proposition, my Lord.— 
(Looking from the window) Your antagonist is 
in the garden—your answer (Lord Elmwood is 
about to go) Surely, my Lord, you will not go! 

mwood. My friends, my dear friends, 
an instant.of reflection must convince you that 
this combat will not take place; but, if it should, 
this alarm is useless ; considansiaw few duels are 
really fatal. 

Miss Courtne:;. But this may be. Do not—do 
not, my Lurd, meet him, or 1 shall never again 
know a moment’s happiness ; and should you be- 
come his victim—my death will follow yours.— 
Renounte, I implore you, your cruel design, if 
you value my peace of mind. 

Lord Elmwood. My honour, as well as yours, 
Miss Courtney, demands an explanation. 

Miss Courtney. (Aside) There is but one way 
then left. (Aloud) I blush with shame, but dan- 
ger renders:the avowal necessary. | aes Lord 
Frederick. 

Lord » Whom? 

Miss Ci Lord Frederick. 

Lord Elmwood. 1 cannot conceal, Miss Court- 



































ney, that 1 am profoundly affected with so many 
contradictions and apparent untruths. 

Miss Courtney. Spurn me—disown me-—I am 
not worthy of your esteem—from this moment 
abandon me. 

Lord Elmwood. No. Happily, this confession 
will enable me to secure to you that settlement, 
which it hd’ been my constant study to procure 
you.” Yes, Miss Courtney, I promise not to de- 
ceive you, though you have so often deceived me. 
From this moment, Lord Frederick ryns no 
danger. At the price of the world entire, I 
would not now harm a hair of his head. Sand- 
ford, [ presume you will permit me to retire.— 
Adieu. { Exit. 

Dr. Sandford. Miss Courtney, without wish- 
ing to pain you, I, who for a long time have made 


the human heart my study, (particularly that of | 


females,) would ask, only for my information, why 
you, who refused Lord Frederick for a husband, 
when offered to you unconditionally, have now 
expressed your attachment to him. 

Miss Courtney. Ask me nothing, Dr. Sand- 
ford, I am so troubled and afflicied that I have not 
confidence ta reply. What an opinion must the 
noble and generous Lord Elmwood have of me. 
(A pistol fired without) Ha! has he then fought ? 
(Sandford runs to the window) Quick! quick! 
tell me, is he wounded ? 

Dr. Sandford. Who? Lord Frederick ? 

Miss Courtney. No, no, Lord Elmwood! 


Dr. Sandford. They embrace—they separate 
—Lord Elmwood comes this way. 


Miss Courtney. Heaven be praised; but are 
you very sure that nothing has happened to my 
guardian—#0 him, to whom I owe every thing. 

Dr. Sandford. He is here to answer for him- 
self. 


Enter Lorp Etmwoop. 

Miss Courtney. Ah! is it you, my Lord, what 
has happened ? 

Lord Elmwood. Assure yourself that your 
lover has run no danger. 

Dr. Sandford. But the report we heard ? 

Lord Elmwood. In receiving the fire of Lord 
Frederick, 1 gave him the satisfaction which he 
demanded. 

Dr. Sandford. And forfeited your word. 

Lord Elmwood. No, for in refusing to fire at 
him, I kept the promise I made to Miss Court- 
ney, not to expose his life. 

Dr. Sandford. And does not yours belong to 
us. 

Lord Elmwood. (Taking his hand) Your par- 
don, I forgot I had a friend remaining. Miss 
Courtney, I have informed Lord Frederick, that 
you accept him for your husband. 

Miss Courtney. O Heavens! he knows it 
then. 

Lord Elmwood. | also added, that this mar- 
riage had my free concurrence. You should 
have seen with what transport he threw himself 
into my arms and craved my pardon.—Well, 
Miss Courtney, what do you say ? 


Miss Courtney. Nothing, my Lord. 1 am 
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satisfied—I am happy. I have spared the days 
of him who was precious to me. 

Lord Elmwood. Yet, you tremble still for 
him, and your eyes are moist with tears. Be 
consoled—this day makes you a wife. 

«Miss Courtney. So soon!—Did he require it? 

Lord Elmwaod. No, it was I, who demanded 
it. 

Miss Courtney. And I supplicate you to defer 
it, for at least some weeks. 

Lord Elmwood. Not a day—not an instant 


| should your happiness be deferred ; besides to- 


morrow, early, I quit England. 

«Miss Courtney. My Lord! 

Lord Elmwood. Yes. Particular affairs call 
me to Italy. The Pope has absolved me from 
my vows. Iam no longer Master of the Order 
of Malta. This is the news, Miss Courtney, I 
intended to communicate to you. It now only 
rests with me to obtain the consent of Lord Cla- 


| rendon, the uncle of Lord Frederick, to the 


union of his nephew with you. 

Miss Courtney. My Lord— 

Lord Elmwood. Well, have you any command 
to prescribe, any thing to ask of me? 

Miss Courtney. No—none—1l only meant to 
say I was ready to obey you in every thing.— 
(Aside) I am miserable. 

Lord Elmwood. Farewell, then—I’ll soon re- 
turn. (Exit. 

Dr. Sandford. Heaven be praised all is at 
length satisfactorily arranged, and now I hope, 
Miss, your heart is at rest. 

Miss Courtney. Oh! I am so unhappy ! 

Dr. Sandford. How’s this! in tears—you that 
are betrothed.—You who are about to wed the 
man whom you love. 

Miss Courtncy. What if I love him not? 

Dr. Sandford. What does this mean—more 
contradictions. 

Miss Courtney. Dr. Sandford—Dr. Sandford, 
deign to listen to me. 

Dr. Sandford. No, Miss Courtney—I have 
already heard enough. 

Miss Courtney. Hear me only this once—I 
cannot wed Lord Frederick—I love another. 

Dr. Sandford. Another! Can it be possible? 
Am I to doubt the truth of my own eyes? Have 
I not witnessed your tenderness for Lord Fre- 
derick ? Your alarm and consternation at the 
time of the duel? 

Miss Courtney. It was because his life was 
menaced, whom I only value. Are you so blind, 
Dr. Sandford—do you think I took no interest in 
Lord Elmwood ! 

Dr. Sandford. Lord Elmwood ? 

Miss Courtney. Yes, yes, I revere him—it is 
he only I ever loved. 

Dr. Sandford. What is it I hear—at sucha 
time too—after this duel.—After having given 
your word. Why did you nof declare your 
passion before ? ‘ 

Miss Courtney.. How could 1, when my guar- 
dian was not free to listen to it—it would have 
been an offence. The idea itself was a crime, 
and far from avowing my love, I sought t6 con- 
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ceal it from myself. Hence my. inconsistent and 
contradictory conduct. The admiration that I 
courted—the dissipation and extravagance in 
which I indulged, were means used to dispel his 
image from my mind—but far from forgetting 
him, I found just in proportion to my efforts to 
banish him from my thoughts, my passion aug- 
mented, and my unhappiness increased. 

Dr. Sandford. Truly your behaviour appears 
very paradoxical. 

Miss Courtney. I am doubtless very culpable; 
but I suffer exquisite agony. I have no friends 
—none in whose bosom 1 can confide my afflic- 
tions and ask for consolation. 
Sandford—my good Dr. Sandford, be my guide 
—my counsellor—what ought I to do? 

Dr. Sandford. Poor young girl, you are come 
to me in the hour of affliction, and I will not be- 
tray your confidence. Since you love Lord Elm- 
wood, avow it to him. No longer a Knight of 
Malta, he is now free to marry. 

Miss Courtney. Him! te him! I should die 
with shame. After what has passed, he would 
believe that I trifled with him, and listen to me 
with deserved scorn. 

Dr. Sandford. Permit me then— 

Miss Courtney. No, no—bury what I have 
communicated in oblivion, as I shall endeavour 
to banish him from my recollection. The wife 
of another—absent from him—time or death soon 
will ease my aching heart. 

Dr. Sandford. (Aside wiping away a tear)— 
Poor child! poor child! 

Miss Courtney. Ah! I hear a carriage. 

Dr. Sandford. "Tis Lord Elmwocd’s without 
doubt. Take courage and open your heart to 
him— 

Miss Courtney. Never—never— 

Dr. Sandford. Well, well, as you will. [Exit. 


Enter Lorp FREDERICK, BY THE LEFT. 


Miss Couriney. Lord Frederick! 

Lord Frederick. Yes; 1 have flown hither on 
the wings of love. to claim my prize. I have 
just quitted my uncle, Lord Clarendon: as I, 
trembling, presented myself before him, whom 
do you suppose I saw there ?—by my veracity, no 
less a personage than your guardian, Lord Elm- 
wood, who was pleading my cause. My uncle 
has pardoned me—he consents to our union, and 
what’s better than all—to pay my debts. In 
consequence of which, there is to be a general 
jollification among all my tailors and creditors ; 
and, furthermore, to express their felicity, I am 
credibly informed, they intend to have a grand 


a ing bs 

Miss ney. Lord Elmwood did not return 

with you then? nf 
Lord Frederick. 

ter to solicit aspost for me. 


No, he is gone to the Minis- 
Positively he is the 
Best of guardians, and the most generous*f men; 


and there is nothing’ would not do for him 
, except refiouncing you. O! here he comes, 
fear by his melancholy appearance, he has 
unsuccessful, Well, my Lord?” 
E2 


You—you, Dr. - 





Enter LortsEtuwoop. 

Lord Elmwood. { have succeedéd to your 
wishes. 

Lord Frederick. The Minister has appointed 
me? I am then a Colonel? 

Lord Elmwood. Yes, see. (Giving him a 
paper) ‘There is nothing now to prevent your 
happiness All is ready—let us 

Miss Courtney. A moment 
determined to leave us to-morrow. 

Lord Frederick. 1 hope, sir, you will be in- 
fluefited by our prayers. 

Lord Elmwood. 1 must not, sir. As guardian 
of Miss Courtney it is my duty to conduct her to 
the altar. That done I must leave you. (Rings— 


vAre you still 


enter Servant) Ask Dr. Sandford to come hither. . 


(To Miss Courtney) 1 have chosen him as the 
witness—if you disapprove of him—if your hate 
to him— ¥ 

Miss Courtney. I hate nobedy—I have no 
cause to hate any one. 

Lord Elmwood. You appear troubled—you 
are in tears. ° 

Miss Courtney. How can I restrain them 
the idea that we soon shall be separated, perhaps, 
forever. ; 

Eord Elmwood. But you will always be re- 
membered. Before we part,for the last time 
listen to the counsels of a friend. Be virtuous, 
love thy husband—faithfully perform the duties 
of a wife, and in thy household never give way 
to violence of feeling. Let reason govern you 
in all things; for its power can triumph over 
every difficulty. Come, embrace me for the last 
time. (Miss Courtney bursting into tears throws 
herself into his arms.) ' 

Enter Dr. Sanprorp, rencesiee. rar. 

Dr. Sandford. What doIsee? Miss Court 
ney in his arms! (To Lord Frederick) All is 
arranged then. 

Lord Frederick. Yes; to be sure itis. 

Dr. Sandford. How came she to declare her 
passion for her guardian ? 

Lord Elmwood. (Together) What is it 1 

Lord Frederick. $ hear? 

Miss Courtney. How could you ?—they are still 
ignorant of the truth. (To Dr. Sandford.) 

Lord Frederick. The mystery is at length 
explained. 

Lord Elmwood. Can you suppose sir, that J 

Lord Frederick. My Lord, I know you to be 
the noblest of men. You and Miss Gourtney have 
secretly cherished a passion for each other, and 
you have not hesitated to sacrifice your peace of 
mind in bestowing her upon me. You have 
loaded me with. benefits and obligations. You 
have spared my life—reconciled me with my 
uncle and advanced my fortune—and [ a rival. 
Do not suppose me unequal to the task of ac- 
quitting myself. 1 will surpass you. (Tenderly 
regarding Miép Courtney) [ love her—I adore 
her—I would die for her—she is mine, you have 
given her toygne. (Joining the hands of Miss 
Courtney and Lord Elmwood) Take her—she is 
yours. (Lord Elmwood rushes into the arms of 
Miss Courtney—Picture—Curtal® falls.) 


* 
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THE SEASON—FEMALE BEAUTY—THE ORNAMENTAL ARTIST- 





THE SEASON. 


Tae insect world, now sunbeams higher climb, 
Oft dream of spring, and wake before their time. 
Bees stroke their little legs across their wings, 
And venture short flights where the snow drop hangs 
Its silver bell, and winter aconite 

Its butter-cup-like flowers, that shut at night, 
With green leaf furling round its cup of gold, 
Like tender maiden muffled from the cold: 
They sip and find their honey dreams are vain, 
Then feebly hasten to their hives again. 

The butterflies by eager hopes undone, 

Gilad as a child come out to greet Lhe sun, 
Beneath the shadow of a sudden shower 

Are lost—nor see to-morrow’s April flower. * 





FRAILTY OF FEMALE BEAUTY. 
FROM THE POEMS OF CAREW. 


Beauty’s sweet, but beauty’s frail ; 
Tis sooner past, ‘tis sooner done, 
Than summer's rain or winter's show ; 
Most flecting when it is most dear— 
’Tis gone while we but say ‘tis here. 
Those curious locks so aptly twined, 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind, 
Will change their auburn hue and grow 
White and cold as winter’s snow. 
That eye which now is Cupid's nest 
Will prove his grave, and all the rest 
Will toliow :—in the cheek, chin, nose, 
Nor lily shall be found, nor rose. 
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TEMPLE, OR COTTAGE BOXES. 

















The covers of these may be made to resemble 
in shape the roof of a cottage, or temple. In the 
former case, the lower part of the box must be 
10 longer and rather narrower, and 

the cover be made of four pieces 

TAN only ;—two in a triangular shape, 

_ as fig. 10, @, for the ends, of the 

same breadth at the bottom as the 

ends of the lower part of the box; 

and two others, as 5, for the sides, equal in length 
to the sides of the box, and in depth, to that of 
the sides of the triangular pieces. If it be in- 
il tended to make the box 

in the form of a temple, 

the lower part may be cut 

re in a square or an oblong 
shape, either in front or 

at the sides. The top is 

i made nearly as the pre- 

ceding one, except that 

triangular pieces of less 

depth must form the front and back, as fig. 11, 
c,and broader pieces for the sides of the box, 
as d. 


DIAMOND BOXES. 


Another variety of shape is the diamond. For 

a box in this form, the front and back must each 
consist of two oblong pieces, cut exactly alike. 
12 They are first to be joined 

together at the edges, and 

then fastened by their 

lower binding to the sides 

of the bottom, which 

should be diamond-shap- 

ed, and having each of its 

sides equal to the length 

of each of the oblong 

pieces for the front and back. The cover may 
be either flat, and cut in a diamond shape, or it 
may be made of four triangular pieces, of equal 
size, and corresponding in breadth with the 
pieces at the front and back : it should be tacked 





to the corner, in the centre of the back, and the 
_ two stays fastened to each end (Fig. 12.) It is, 
however, better to make it moveable. 


LANDSCAPES, &c. ON TRANSPARENT SCREENS. 


Landscapes, that will appear like beautiful 
sepia drawings, for the embellishment of screens, 
may be made in the following manner :—Draw, 
and then cut in paper, any kind of building, ta- 
king care to keep it in good perspective. On 
the parts where the shadows fall, paste pieces of 
paper, varying in thickness according to the 
depth of the shadows, from coarse brown paper 
to thin post. Round the mouldings of the win- 
dows, &c. paste narrow slips ; and, if the requisite 
depth of shade should not be produced, paste 
other slips of equal or less thickness, until the 
part is deepened to the proper tone. Foliage, 
water, and clouds, may be very effectively indi- 
cated by the same means; the shape of their 
shadows being cut out and pasted on as above 
directed; and. where these shadows become 
deeper, other pieces of paper of a less size are 
to be cut out and pasted on as before; thus, not 
only the mere masses, but all the variations of 
light and shade may be produced; as, also, the 
nice gradations and soft blending of one. into 
another, as well as the abrupt projections. A 
moonlight view produces the best effect when 
the shadows are sufficiently strong, which may 
be ascertained by holding the work opposite a 
good light. Paste it between thin paper, and at 
the corner from whence the light proceeds, put 
a round spot of oil or varnish, to imitate the 
moon. The landscape may also be improved by 
putting a little varnish round the edges of the 
lightest parts with a camel’s-hair pencil. It may 
be formed into screens, and decorated and 
strengthened in the manner described under the 
head of Transparent Screens. Itis scarcely ne- 
cessary to observe, that the landscape can only 
be seen when the screen is held up between a 
light and the spectator; nothing, however, must 
be drawn or fixed to its surface; but the edges 





may be elegantly embellished. 
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MIRANDA D°ARAGON; 


A TALE OF THE INQUISITION. 


“Comer, some more wine,” said Miranda. 
** Let u8 drink to-night—to-morrow we may sleep 
the long sleep.” 

€ Legus rather to rest,” said Henrico St. Lo; 
rent, “ and gather strength for to-morrow’s work. 
Have you no accounts to settle with conscience, 
Miranda?” 

“ Accounts ?—yes; and that is precisely the 
reason why I would drink and forget.” 

*T was the eve of the battle of Blenheim: the 
mind of Miranda was overwhelmed by an extra- 
ordinary incident. For some days previous, a 
gipsey woman had pitched her tent amongst the 
treops, and, in her double capacity of suttler and 
fortune-teller, had conveyed something to Mi- 
randa’s ear which depressed him more than the 
circumstance of an approaching battle was in 
itself likely todo. A friendship had been culti- 
vated between Miranda and St. Lorent of no or- 
dinary growth. The former, therefore, after 
some hesitation, consented to unburthen his mind 
to his comrade. . 

“Tam not your countryman, St. Lorent, nor 
has my name always been Mirandad’Aragon. I 
am by birth a Spaniard. I will say little of my 
wild, passionate youth, but come at once to the 
subject on which I would unburthen my heart, 
and claim of your friendship the last request I 
have to’make. 
about to adopt a monastic life, when I accident- 
ally became acquainted with a young lady who 
wasalso totake the veil, The similarity of our fate, 
the repugnance we both felt at our destined mode 


of life, drew our hearts together by ties to which - 


persecution but gave strength. By the assistance 
‘of a female companion, who beheld with sacred 
sympathy her mistress’s affection, I contrived to 
effect her escape, though the poor and faithful 
girl was left behind. We fled to a solitary val- 
ley in the mountains of the Lower Pyrenees. 1 
had carefully guarded against any trace of disco- 
very, and heard nothing of pursuit. We livedin 
this retreat in a happiness known only to those 
who love, to the forgetfulness of an exterior 
world. 

‘** But my restless mind was not to be satisfied 
for ever in seclusion. By degrees I ventured 
from our asylum to partake of the pleasures of 
the chase. My imprudence showed my pursuers 
the way to our abode. 1 was watched and diseo- 
vered. Returaing one day across the mountains 
I looked down from ights, and beheld with 
horror our little hut surrounded by soldiers. Isa- 


bella was carried of by an es@ort of troops, whilst 
others guarded the passes of the v; ‘secure 
me. My courage failed. kk e of the 


punishment that awaited ‘crime of having 
carried off a noviciate from a tonvent, rendered 
it impossible for me to advance. Like a recreant 


+2? 


. 


> 


To fulfil a mother’s wishes I was | 





I fled, leaving my poor Isabella to her fate. [ 
proceeded to a frontier town of France, where [ 
met a recruiting party, and enlisted as a common 
soldier. My knowledge of the French language 
and numerous acquirements, gained me favour 
and distinction. I was rapidly promoted, and, 
after ten years service, obtained the rank of cap- 
tain ; and should have, perhaps, continued to ad-. 
vance, had not ‘an extraordinary circumstance 
happened, which overthrew my schemes of am- 
bition, by holding out to me again the phantasm 
of love—a feeling to wifigh my heart still clung. 
“ In a skirmish with a st ron of the enemy 
I was dangerously wounded, and left behind at 
an obscure village till I recoyered. As I lay 
helpless in inexpressible torments, on my bed, I 
prayed heaven to give me relief, or instant death. 
A gipsey woman named Zagurina—the lame hag 
who sells provisions in our camp—inhabited a 
shed of the house in whichI lived. She had wi 


her a remarkably fine, half-grown girl, who : 


me appeared ap angel. She seemed to attach 
herself to n¥@, and I felt such an interest in her; 
that her préséiice alone contributed to my con- 
valescence. ‘An indescribable sensation of de- 
light took poss€ssion of my soul whenever she 
was nearme. The old woman appeared to re- 
gard my attachment towards my young nurse 
with pleasure, though she always kept at a dis- 
tance herself.. Scarcely, however, was I restored 
to health, when she came one morning into my 
room, and said she was obliged to take her leave 
of me! I heard these words with grief and dis- 
may ; for I could no longer live without the child, 


and, entreating her to leave her with me, I threw 


down a purse of gold. 

‘* © No, Sir,’ said she, looking kindly at me, ‘ I 
do not sell my child; but, on condition you will 
behave to her like a father, she may remain with 
you. In the course of time, I will return to claim 
her.’ 

“ Ashamed of my offer I put away my gold, 
gladly promised every thing that the old woman 
required, who then left us. At first, the girl was 


in great distress at finding herself thus forsaken | 


by her mother; but my caresses tranquillized 
her, and she became glad of my affection. She 
filled up the dreadful chasm in my heart, left by 
Isabella, whom 1 sometimes thought of with the 
utmost anguish. I had no other idea than that of 
always keeping the -girl with me, and contem- 
plated with trembling the moment of the gipsey’s 
return. This made me form the resolution to 
make her irrevocably mine, and to hide her from 
the world till a fit period should arrive. Ina re- 
tired spot | have brought her up, where the heart 
1 have moulded is now being cultivated, and in 
which I yet hope to find that peace and happiness 
which is the principal object of my life.” 

“ And yéfyou have a second time left all thet 
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is dear to you,” said Henrico, “ to follow the tu- 
mults of a noisy camp!” 

“ The love of glory, I confess, has again roused 
my dormant passion for a soldier’s life. 1 cannot 
lose the opportunity of acquiring fame. She 
whom I adore will not regret to see me return 
covered with honours. I will then make her 
mine for ever, and to peace and tranquillity con- 
secrate the remainder of my days. Could I but 
destroy the recollection of the past, my happiness 
would be without alloy; but the gipsey who in- 
fests our camp has got possession of a secret of 
mine. She comes from Spain to be a spy upon 
my actions, and she will cause my ruin; but the 
spectre shall bedriven away before my nuptials.” 

Henrico promised to see the gipsey, and to en- 
deavour to make her give an account of herself. 

“ Good,” said Miranda, “ but to my purpose, 
and I shall go into battle with a lighter heart. 
You are rich and independent, and will most 
likely when the war is over, retire from the ser- 
vice; promise me then, by the friendship you 
bear me, at the conclusion of the campaign, to 
endeavour to find out Isabella, and to make my 
peace with her. 1 can never return to Spain 
more !—promise me this, and you will restore 
peace tomy mind. Take this ring the gipsey 
gave me—it was once Isabella’s; wear it on your 
finger, ’twill remind you of your promise. ~ And 


now touch cups, comrade; bere’s to a happy 
meeting, after the victory!” 
Henrico slowly placed Isabella’s ring on his 


finger. At this moment the gipsey peeped 
through the curtains of the tent. 

“ Welcome! hag,” cried Miranda, “ you come 
in right time! The tent was quickly opened, 
and the gipsey dragged in. 

“ Now,” cried Miranda, “ I will penetrate the 
inmost recesses of your heart, or tear your secret 
from your bosom !” 

“ That would help you little,” replied the old 
woman, “ but what do you wish to know from me?” 

“Where got you the ring you slipped on my 
finger, yesterday, and wherefore pronounced ye 
a certain name so earnestly ?” 

** Sir!” replied she, “I stole neither; they were, 
however, lost, and I think that I have brought 
both jewels back to the right master.” 

“T want not your presents,” said Miranda, 
** but do not drive me to extremities; tell me who 
you are, and what you know of me?” 

“ We will exchauge inquiries,” said Zagurina, 
“confess to me, and [ will then answer you. 
What have you done with my daughter?” 

“ Juggler, she is nothing more to you—she is 
mine! nor shall you ever initiate her into your 
scandalous profession !"’ 

“That is no business of yours,” said the old 
woman, “ I earnestly request you will deliver to 
me my daughter.—I, her mother, reclaim her 
from you.” 

Miranda laughed with bitterness. “No! we 
will not push matters so far; the girl is mine, 
and no power on earth shall take her from me!” 

be Give her to me!” said the gipsey, “ and I 
will permit you once more to contemplate this 





eye,” drawing a morocco case from her bosom, 
and presenting it to him open. 

Miranda snatched the picture from her hand, 
stared wildly at it, and the name of Isabella es- 
caped his lips; but he threw the minature from 
him with horror, and seizing Zagurina, he ex- 
claimed, “ Confess, sorceress, where didst thou 
learn my fatal history ?” 

“Sir, you are mortal,” said she, with great 
earnestness, “ your lips may to-morrow hg closed 
by the seal of death, I therefore here first reqaire 
of you intelligence of my child; if you refuse it 
I will go hence, and seek other interference. The 
whole camp shall know who the fugitive Miranda 
d’ Aragon is.” 

“No! I will free myself from your clutches !” 
Upon this, Miranda drew his sword, and in his 
rage would have pierced the gipsey to the heart, 
had not his arm been withheld by Henrico. 

At this moment an orderly entered the tent, to 
summon all the officers to head quarters, to re- 
ceive their final instructions for the battle. Za- 
gurina recovered herself, and said to Henrico, 
“ 1] thank you, sir; he would not have killed me! 
He only thinks I wish to deprive him of my 
daughter, but he does not deserve the child, and 
is a stranger eithet to love or fidelity. I have, 
besides, a sacred right to inquire what is become 
of her. You are the friend of this arrogant, 
haughty man; I entreat you to procure me news 
of my child; the peace of many hearts depends 
upon it,and Ido fear a something dreadful to 
think of !” 

Henrico somewhat revolted at the violent 
conduct of Miranda, but the orders to assemble 
at head quarters caused the party to separate. 

The battle commenced on the following morn- 
ing, along the whole line. It proved a most de- 
structive day; victory deserted the French ban- 
ner, and many a gallant Frenchman's breast was 
trodden on by the mettlesome hoof of the war- 
horse. As Henrico rode hastily across the field, 
he observed at a distance a woman kneeling be- 
side a wounded man, and recognised him to be 
his friend Miranda bathed in blood: near him 
was the gipsey tearing herhair. On discovering 
Henrico she stretched out her hands and called 
to him, imploring his assistance, but he durst not 
remain—he was obliged to push forward, and was 
denied the satisfaction of closing the eyes of his 
dying friend. ° 

The obstinacy of the battle had cost the French 
many lives, the army required recruiting ; officers 
were consequently despatched into the interior 
of France to procure recruits. Henrico was 
amongst the number. In this pursuit he entered 
a small town; situated on a chain of wooded moun- 
tains near Bafneres. ere a fine young man 
he had enlisted made his escape. He employed 
every means to discover the deserter, and went 
himself, with a party of his men, into the moun- 
tains iMacgn of him. Every spot, every ravine, 
every hut "vas ined, and on perceiving a 
neat little céttage distant valley, he proceed- 
ed towards it the same intention. Two 
females dressed in mourning sat under the shade 
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of alarge chesnut tree before the door; they 
appeared much perplexed as Henrico approach- 
ed, and whilst the elder seemed to be remon- 
strating with the younger, the latter advanced to 
the officer and asked him with an air of inquie- 
tude what his wishes were ? 

* Do not be uneasy, young lady,” said Henri- 
co, “ we will not be very troublesome to you, our 
visit is but “short; we are only in quest of a de- 
serter, and must beg permission to search your 
house.” 

“ That is what I suspected,” said the young 
lady, “ and precisely on that account I wish to 
speak a few words to you alone!—I will spare 
you the trouble of search,” said she, tremblingly, 
“and frankly confess to you the young man is 
concealed in this house, but you will not easily 
discover his place of concealment !” 

Henrico misunderstood the girl, and answered 
quickly, “he did not wish to withhold the re- 
ward’—— 

The young girl-looked at him earnestly, her 
cheeks reddened with a deep blush; then, after 
a pause, she continued, “ I hold you to your word, 
and though you have misunderstood me, I require 
a high price.” 

** Well, and what is it ?” 

“ The freedom of the youth!” 

“Oh!” said Penrico, smiling, “that is going 
too far, my lovely girl!. Your lover must come 
forth, otherwise I shall begin the search, and may 
probably in the end carry off his sweetheart too !”’ 

The girl stepped proudly back, and said, with 
warmth, “I have no connection with the fugi- 
tive; if I have built too rashly on your generosi- 
ty, ’tis owing to what he related of your humani- 


“ That is well! but in this affair, I may not act 
according to the dictates of my heart, but for the 
good of my country !” ’ 

**Good,” said the girl; “if you have that in 


view, I will soon convince you that the country, 


is as much in want of good citizens as of good 
soldiers!” She then related how the young man 
had brought upon himself the hatred of one of 
the magistrates whose oppression he had endea- 
voured to resist: how he and his family had, in 
consequence, been reduced to poverty : how two 
brothers had been already sent to the army, and 
he, the last and only support of his aged parents, 
just on the point of presenting them a daughter- 
in-law, was almost torn from the altar to be given 
up as a recruit, merely to gratify the spirit of 
revenge. She described with tears in her eyes 
the wretchedness of the parents, and the forsaken 
bride; and concluded with the assurance that 
had he not accidently.come to the cottage she 
would have sought him te implore the freedom of 
the youth. 

Henrico listened with attention, then walked 
hastily up and down. ‘“ You may be in theggight, 
dear girl,” at last said he, “ but the mgmhas been 
publicly delivered to me, and I cannot be-privy 
to his éscape.” 

“*1 know how to manage that also,” said the 
girl ; “ suppose he could find two substitutes ; he 


glass of milk. 





has assured me he knows many who would wil- 
lingly be soldiers, if they could get a good boun- 
ty.” 

“Yes, if he can substitute two fine young men 
for himself I will discharge him. But, as he.is 
poor, how will he procure the bounty ?—1 sup- 
pose from his lovely mediator !” 

“ No,” said the girl, and her eyes filled with 
tears, “I cannot help him! I am even poorer 
than he, yet I once conceived the idea that-he 
might procure it from you.” 

“ From me?” cried Henrico, astonished. “‘ The 
money I have with me belongs to the king, I can- 
not dispose of it according to my own fancy.” 

“Tt was not on that fund. I depended!” she 
timidly replied ; “I was told you were rich and 
benevolent; to those who have heart and means, 
1 think we may apply with confidence.” 

Henrico looked at her, surprised, and asked, 
with earnestness, “‘ Who will guarantee, should [ 
give the money, that the man will not run off with 
it, and then laugh at me?” 

“1!” answered the girl; “I have confided in 
you, do | require too much that you should con- 
fide in me? Agree!’ said she, holding out her 
beautiful hand. , 

Henrico took it in token of consent, looked 
long with emotion at her dark eyes, and said, “ i 
trust in you! Here is my purse, give it the 
young man, and conduct him to me—but I will 
not hear a word from him about it.” 

Henrico took leave, and begged to be allowed 
permission to revisit the tranquil abode of this 
lovely girl, whose eyes were filled with tears of 
gratitude. She held out her hand to him in 
silence. . 

St. Lorent did not long absent himself, he has- 
tened again to the solitary cottage, and was 
kindly received. The day was sultry, and feel- 
ing fatigued by his long ride, he begged a draught 
of wine. The young girl looked with embarrass- 
ment at the old woman, who shrugged up her 
shoulders, and went covered with blushes into 
the house. ‘“ Whenshe was gone, the old woman 
began to speak: “ The poor child,” says she, 
“ feels herself much perplexed that she has no 
wine to offer you, as we gave our last bottles to 
your soldiers the other day. You doubtless, sir, 
find every thing here elegantly arranged, but we 
have lost our benefactor from whom all this pro- 
ceeds, and 1 must confess to you that we are now 
living in a degree of poverty, to which we have 
not been accustomed.” 

At this moment the girl returned, bringing a 
“This is our wine!” said she, 
smiling as she offered it; “ this will also refresh 
you!” 

Henrico drank the milk with avidity, assuring 
her it was more delicious than wine! She now 
related that the young man had kept his word, 
and had sent the two recruits. The whole oc- 
currence was again talked over, and thus the 
hours passed lightly away till evening came, like 
an unwelcome guest. Mira, which was the name 
of the young girl, went in to fetch some fruits for 
supper, at which time the old woman took the 
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opportunity to repeat her distressed situation ; 
upon which Henrico had the courage to force 
her acceptance of a purse of money. She took 
it, but as she said, only as a loan, and invited the 
donor to dine with them the next day, promising 
to prepare him a more*comfortable repast. 
When Mira returned, the old woman told her of 
having invited Henrico for the next day. She 
gently shook her head; “we ought in truth not 
to invite you unless you can be content with very 
frugal entertainment?” Henrico declared there 
was a sifficiency of every thing. ‘“ Leave me 
alone, child,” said the old woman, triumphantly, 
** T will take care that nothing is wanting.” 
Henrico often repeated his visits, and soon 
found out he was only happy when hastening 
over the mountain path tothe abode of Mira. 
The beautiful garden which surrounded it, and 
the appropriate arrangements of the interior, 
rendered it a most delightful residence, and 
showed the taste of the possessor. “The present 
indigence of the two females appeared to be only 
of recent date. Henrico, in his intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the cottage, became astonished 
at the strengthand polish of Mira’smind. United 
to a purity and simplicity of manner, she possess- 
ed an extensive knowledge of the different 
branches of the sciences. He expressed his sur- 
prise, upon which Mira began to speak with en- 
thusiasm of her benefactor. * Alas!” said she, 
* no one is rendered so poor as I by this frightful 


war, for it has thrown me at ‘once forlorn and 
helpless upon this wide world !” 

But Henrico swore sécretly she should not be 
forsaken, for in this solitary valley he first felt 


the sensation of love! The time of his stay had 
nearly expired, he daily expected orders for his 
return; pecuniary assistance he could not leave 
behind, for even the old woman would not accept 
of any more, and the timid Henrico yet dared 
scarcely to confess to himself, much more to the 
girl, the attachment he had conceived for her. 

Thus glided away two golden months, during 
which he saw Mira every day. His recal to the 
army at length arrived, he had long expected it, 
yet it came upon him like a thunderbolt! After 
making the necessary preparations for his depar- 
ture, he went early on the following morning-to 
Mira. “ Oh, you are very good to come so early !” 
said she, running to meet him; “ you are come 
to stay the whole day with us, are you not?” | 

“ Yes,” answered Henrico, “ but it is also the 
last!” he then told her of his recal to the army. 
Mira burst into tears, confessed with candour 
that she was forced to weep,as she felt it was 
her fate to be separated from every one that was 
dear to her. Henrico extended his arm towards 
the girl; drew her to his bosom, and confessed a 
mutual affection. He explained his independent 
situation, promised soon to resign his rank in the 
army, and painted a happy future in glowing co- 
lours. Mira said, “I willingly believe you; lam 
not insensiyle that you love me for myself, for 
you have never asked me who or what I am? 
Oh! that I werea child of this valley! but I know 
not to what country I belong, and the dark mys- 





tery of my birth stands like a spectre by my side !” 
Henrico tranquillized her, and said; “I hold 
thee in my arms, thou precious pearl, and ask 
not what sea produced thee !” 

“ Well,” said Mira, “ you must at least see the 
features of the person who protected me when a 
poor child, educated me, and formed me to be 
worthy of your affection.” She took him by the 
hand, led him into a room he had not yet seen, 
and showed him a full length picture. 

“My God!” said Henrico, shuddering, and 
covering his eyes with his-hands, “‘ That is Mi- 
ranca d’Aragon!” It was now clear to him he 
was standing in the sanctuary of his friend, and 
that he had won a heart which could scarcely yet 
have forgotten the lost lover; in the agony of his 
feelings, it appeared to him an artful, deep-laid 
plan, that Mira, in speaking of this man who had 
expressed so much love for her, had alwaysspoken 
of him asa father, and had never betrayed the 
slightest hint of any warmer feeling. She was 
Just rejoicing that he knew her benefactor, when 
she saw him rush from her as though horror- 
struck! She entreated him to explain the reason 
of his grief! When he looked at her lovely inge- 
nuous countenance, every suspicion vanished. 
He related, without reserve, his connection with 
Miranda, and what the latter had confessed to 
him concerning his sentiments fr Mira! “ No!” 
cried she, after some silence, “ I have only loved 
him as a grateful child! I could never have be- 
come his wife, and perhaps it is well that such 
delusive hopes should end.” 

Mira now cast her thoughts sorrowfully back- 
ward; the image of her benefactor, which had 
hitherto held a place in her grateful héart, like 
that of a father in the affections of his family, 
now appeared strange to her, his features repul- 
sive. While Henrico contemplated her, the 
sweet thought again took possession of his soul, 
that this girl had’ no earlier illusion to forget. 
The old woman indulged herself in invectives 
against Miranda; she said “ he had observed a 
deep silence in all his affairs, and though he had 
in his life-time provided them with every luxury 
and comfort, he had now left them solely helpless 
in the world.” 

Mira begged her to be silent, saying he was a 
worthy man, and that his memory would always 
be dear to her. ‘“ You may be in the right,” said 
the old woman, “ you owe him your education, 
but you must not forget that he stole you from 
your mother !” 

“ No!” cried Mira, “ [ was confided tohis care, 
and often has he assured me he has vainly em- 
ployed every means to obtain intelligence of my 
parent.” — og 

* He has deceived you!” said the old woman. 
“IT know that he has taken care to remain un- 
traced, and purchased this cottage to conceal 
himggif from the world till you became his wife!” 

“Oh! ny poor mother !” said Mira, sorrowful- 
ly.—“* Where will you not have sought your 
child?” Henrico no longer doubted thaf he had 
seen in the gipsey Mira’s mother, and related 
what he knew of her, but without touching on 
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Miranda's former history. Mira was delighted, 
for she now hoped she should behold her mother 
again, and related her own life. Her native 
country, she thought, was most probably Spain. 
She remembered having been brought up ina 
great city, and to have gone often with her mother 
to a convent; where she was always most affec- 
tionately received by one of the nuns. The con- 
vent was still so fresh in her memory, that she 
was convinced she should know it again. When 
she was about six years of age, her mother began 
to travel with her; it was then she first saw her 
in the dress of a gipsey; she was also then dressed 
in a similar manner. After a restless wandering 
of many years, they had remained longer than 
usual at a small town in France. Here, in the 
house in which they last lodged, Miranda lay ill 
of his wound ; and as he appeared lonely and for- 
saken, her mother had, possibly out of: pity, un- 
dertaken to nurse him, in which occupation she 
had assisted: and when her mother, from some 
inexplicable cause secretly forsook her, sheclung 
to him as her only protector.” 

As Mira finished the relation, the increasing 
shadows of the mountain reminded Henrico that 
he must depart. He promised to quit the service 
the first opportunity; to live only for her; and 
took his leave, with the assurance of being be- 
loved. 

St. Lorent returned to the army, and begged 
his dismissal ; it was given to him with regret. He 
immediately flew from the tumults of war, to the 
solitary valley, the abode of Mira. 

At the time of his return, the old woman, the 
companion of Mira, laid on her death-bed. What 
delight thrilled through the girl’s brain, when she 
beheld her lover so unexpectedly soon before 
her, saying he was come to make her his forever ! 

The first pleasures of meeting over, the lovers 
resolved to celebrate their marriage without de- 
lay, to quit this solitude, and repair immediately 
to Henrico’s estate. During the preparation for 
the nuptials, Henrico took up his abode in a 
neighbouring village, in the cabin of the young 
man, by whose means he had become acquainted 
with Mira, and who was now a happy husband 
and a father. The old woman died. Mira shed 
tears of sorrow over her grave. A few days 
after, a priest pronounced the marriage rites, 
which bound the two lovers ; and Mira presented 
the cottage, and all that belonged to it, to the 
poor, but happy couple, whose hut had afforded a 
temporary shelter to Henrico. They then left the 
valley, taking with them Miranda’s picture alone. 

While Henrico lived with his young wife in 
tranquillity and happiness, in a beautiful retire- 
ment, and forgot the world around him in the 
felicity he enjoyed, peace dawned over Europe. 
Amongst those who hastened to the friends and 
homes they so long pined after, was Miranda 
d@’Aragon. He had been left severely wountled 
on the field of battle, and had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, who, considering him a distinguish- 
ed officer, had removed him to a very remote 
place of security. Full of ardent passion for the 
lovely being he had himself nurtured, he now 





hastened in joyful expectation to the valley 
where.he had left her. But who can describe 
his feelings when he saw strange people come 
out to meet him from that dwelling to which -he 
had hoped to have been welcomed by a friendly 
eye; and when he heard that the eldest of the 
late inhabitants was dead, and that the youngest 
was married to Henrico de St. Lorent, and gone 
with him, no one knew where! Pale and hor- 
ror-stricken, Miranda slunk away like a repuls- 
ed beggar, and threw himself down under a tree 
on the mountain, from whence he could overlook 
the valley beneath. Here, fecling himself irre- 
deemably lost in wretchedness, he seized his dag- 
ger to end at once all further illusions. But the 
thirst of vengeance quickly arose in his wild and 
fiery soul, and inspired him with a wish to live. 
“No!” cried he, “ perfidious wretch, thou 
shalt not carry away, like flimsy booty, the hap- 
piness I had amassed with so much pain; thou 
shalt not, with impunity, violate the sanctuary of 
my home, and trample on my best hopes! I will 
find thee out, and, like the angel of vengeance, 
hold judgment upon thee!” He raised himself 
up, and took the road toa neighbouring town, 
where he had placed his property in the hands of 
a commercial house. He there purchased arms, 
and hastened back to the valley with the deter- 
mination to get possession of his estranged pro- 
perty, either by money or by force! He repre- 
sented himself to the present inhabitants of the 
cottage as a stranger so enchanted with the soli- 
tude and beauty of the spot, as to be extremely 
anxious to purchase it, and offered a sum so 
much beyond its real worth, that he found force 
unnecessary to obtain it. The money was paid 
down, on condition the house should be immedi- 
ately vacated, leaving every thing within which 
formerly belonged to it. . ; 
He walked from room to room in the deserted 
mansion, and entered the chamber, where once, 
now no longer, hung his portrait; here the an- 
guish of his feelings overpowered his mind, and 
he sank down, sobbing loudly, on the spot where 
his Mira had bloomed in all the delusion of inno-- 
cence. Roused at last, by despair and revenge, 
he started up quickly, seized a sharp axe, and 
rushed out to commence the work of destruction. 
With violent rage he levelled every thing to the 
earth; the fine fruit-trees fell, the flowers were 
crushed, the bowers torn down, and having raged 
about the whole day like a maniac, he found him- 
self, at eve, at the solitary spot where Mira’s aged 
companion lay buried. Here he exclaimed, ina 
sepulchral voice, “SOld woman, arise, and tell 
me where | shall find ‘the traitor! Open once 
more thy putrid and corrupted lips—and then 
may’st thou forever be silent!” He tore up the 
green sod of the grave, and raved anew—but no 
one heard his lamentations. <A flight of rooks 
alone gave answer, as they croaked above his 
head, hastening, at the approach of night, totheir 
woodedhome. Miranda now shuddered, as struck 
by some dark presentiment, and hastened back 
to the house. He here piled up evéry combusti- 
ble, and set it in flames, “Here shall no swal- 
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low more build her nest!” cried he, “ henceforth 
accursed be this spot!” The thick dense smoke 
rolled through the apartments, and the flames 
bursting through the falling roof, spread a fearful 
gleam over the still darkness of night; the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages were roused, 
and came to renderassistance. But, likea fiend, 
Miranda ran round the burning building, driving 
every one back with his naked sword, thus pro- 
tecting the flames in their frightful ravages. Day 
at length dawned on the smoking pile of ashes, 
when he quitted the spot, and set out in the dis- 
guise of a peasant, his mind bent on revenge, to 
the paternal estate of St. Lorent, which was well 
known fo him, and where he expected with cer- 
tainty to meet the young couple. But the present 
possessor could give no information where they 
were. Revenge drove the unhappy Miranda 
from place to place, till the thought struck him, 
that they had possibly gone to Spain. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to bend his steps that way, and 
thus once more entereil his native land, after an 
absence of twenty years; he passed the threshold 
of his birth-place, but, alas, no one knew him; 
new buildings were erected on the spot where 
once steod his father’s house; strange and un- 
known faces passed by him in the old and fami- 
liar streets. Exhausted he sat down on a stone 
in the market-place, and big, heavy, tear-drops 
rolled down his cheeks. The church-door of the 
Dominican convent, where he was first educated, 
was open; he entered it, and compared the days 
he had passed here, with those spent in the wide 
world; he felt also the influence of the heavenly 
peace which reigned around, and which seemed 
to beckon and invite him to adore it. His rage 
gave place to a deep sentiment of: melancholy : 
he knelt down before the altar, laid his. burning 
forehead on the step, and wept bitterly. 

In this state the sacristan reminded him that it 
was time to quit the church. Alas! the prayer 
hung on Miranda’s lips rather to show him a 
quiet cell in this peaceful cloister! but he had 
not power to utter it, and went away. The more 
forcibly did fhe remembrance of the wild career 
of his youth take possession of his mind, the more 
rapidly did the frightful storm of passion subside, 
which had driven him above the world and kept 
his mind in constant agitation. The nextday he 
walked back to the convent church, he entered 
just as they were reading masses for the dead, 
and heard the priest utter the names of his pa- 
rents. He saw their menacing spirits pass by 
him. He thought their curses pursued him, and 
he determined on leading a life of penitence. He 
hastened to the abbot of the convent, made 
known who he was, and gave himself up as acri- 
minal and a repentant child to punishment. He 
obtained pardon, and, after a short noviciate, at 
his own request, was admitted into the order and 
received the tonsure. The example of a sinner 
voluntarily quitting the world, to return to the 
bosom of the church, and bestow on it his pro- 
perty, was too flattering not to be welcomed with 
exultation instead of punishment. 

Scarce a year had elapsed ere the monotony of 


a convent life palled upon Miranda, and he 
secretly wished himself in some active employ. 
It chanced that the convent had business of im- 
portance to transact in the capital. The choice 
fell on Miranda; they were aware of his expe- 
l- rience and talent—he therefore set out for Mad- 
rid, furnished with the necessary commission. 
Every eye was fixed on the prudent and ener- 
getic monk, and the convent was congratulated 
on having so discreet and useful a member 
amongst their number. In the mean time Mi- 
randa formed an acquaintance with the Grand 
Inquisitor, who soon conceived such a high opi- 
nion of him, that he offered him a situation at the 
tribunal of the Inquisition. Since love had van- 
ished from Miranda’s breast, he appeared as 
though created for a cold-hearted cruel judge, 
who could weigh and condemn, not according to 
the actions of man, but from the innermost 
thoughts of the soul. The immense power over 
the lives and happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
now placed in his hands, excited his haughty 
spirit. He obtained the consent of his convent, 
and became a member of the dreadful tribunal. 
The work of horror and misery he was now en- 
gaged in, shed a kind of savage joy over his heart, 
which was filled with hatred against all mankind 
—so that the inquisitor had rarely to boast of so 
stern and heartless a coadjutor. 

Henrico de St. Lorent had now lived several 
years in tranquillity with his Mira. They were 
little aware of the evil spirit which wandered 
about to seek them out and effect their ruin. 
They thought Miranda long since mouldered in 
the dust, or they would not have given way tothe 
irresistible desire which possessed them of visit- 
ing Spain, to which Mira was prompted by the 
desire of finding out her mother; and Henrico 
by his promise of seeking out Isabella, and deliv- 
ering the ring of one who was now laid low in the 
grave. They arrived at Madrid, determined to 
remain there some time to prosecute their mu- 
tual researches. One day as they were passing 
by the convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Mira 
stood as though rooted to the portal, and assured 
her husband that this, and no other, must be the 
convent to which she had been so often conduct 
ed, whena child. They entered the church, and 
had not been there long, ere Henrico felt some 
one touch his hand. On looking round he ob- 
served it was a lay-sister of the convent, he look- 
ed at her first with astonishment, but when she 
called him familiarly by his name, he recognized 
by her voice, Mira’s mother. Mira remembered 
her the moment she spoke, flew into her arms, 
and called her by the tender name of mother! 
But Zagurina led ker hastily out of the church, 
where she, in her turn, gave way to the delight 
which overcame her. “I praise God that I see 
you again,” said she, “ but leave me my children! 
I have sacred duties to perform, on which de 
pends your future felicity. Tell me where you 
live, early to-morrow I will be with you” She 
dismissed them hastily, entreating them to re- 
main tranquil till she saw them again. 

The woof of fate was now being fast spun out: 
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it so happened that a few mirfutes after they se- 
parated, Miranda came out of the Palace of the 
Inquisition, and recognized the well-known forms 
before him. The terrific man stood pale and 
trembling, fixing his basilisk eyes upon them 


both; Mira’s excessive beauty, and the cheerful 


countenance of her husband, showed him what 
he had lost; his newly awakened passion roused 
him to the most dreadful resolution. “There 
they are!” fell from his pale lips, “ but they are 
now in my power!” 

Miranda made a sign which his people under- 
stood ; ere they could regain their dwelling they 
were seized on by the minions of the inquisition, 
and before they had time to conceive what was 
required of them, the iron doors of separate dun- 
geons had closed behind them. 

In the full sense of his tremendous power, Mi- 
randa swore their perdition! The love he had 
felt was not to be rendered an illusion to him with 
impunity—no one should rob him of his happiness 
unrevenged! The two innocent beings were 
given up to the judgment of the inquisition. 
Miranda himself urged the accusation against 
them. The principal crime of which Mira 
was accused, was her being the daughter of an 
infamous gipsey, and of her having induced 
Henrico to marry her, and his initiation into her 
blasphemous ways. As they could not deny they 
had seen Zagurina principally under the disguise 
of a gipsey, little other proof was wanting. They 
were pronounced guilty, and placed amongst the 
number of those condemned to death. 

Miranda feasted on the despair of his victims. 
The unfortunate pair were doomed to know by 
whose hand they died; they were to know the 
avenger who had risen, like a spectre from the 
grave, to destroy their bliss. 

As Henrico and Mira were conducted, after 
their last examination, to their dungeons, Miran- 
da ordered them to be first led to his apartment. 
They entered at separate doors, and, on seeing 
each other, rushed forward with open arms; but 
he sprang furiously between them, exclaiming, 
* Do you know me?” . 

They recognized Miranda, but felt no fear, as 
in their innocence, they rather hoped their new- 
ly-found friend would be their deliverer. They 
cried out, in an imploring tone, “ father, save 
your children?” The name of father, formerly 
so delightful to his ear, now only fanned his rage 
afresh; he dashed Mira from him, loaded her 
with curses and reproaches, and assured her, that 
it was his powerful hand alone that had devoted 
her to death! He then quitted the unhappy vic- 
tims, who were conducted back to their gloomy 
dungeons. As Henrico sat on his damp straw in 
deep thought, and vainly endeavoured to console 
himself, the jailor entered with a light and some 
provisions. As he set them down before Henrico, 
he recognized the son of his old master, who had 
protected him under circumstances of deep sus- 
picion against his character, and had subsequent- 
ly saved him from being executed as a spy. 
“ Sir,” said he, “ 1 will now discharge part of the 
debt of gratitude 1 owe you, in aiding your flight 
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frofi the dreadful hands into which you have 
fallen. The road from this prison leads but to 
death!” Henrico rejoiced to find a friend in his 
distress, but how could he leave Mira behind ? 
The grateful gaoler convinced him they could 
only be saved one at a time, and solemnly pro- 
mised to venture every thing for Mira’s liberty, 
if he would but comply with his plan for enforc- 
ing the belief that he had committed suicide, 
which, after a great many struggles was acceded 
to. The plot succeeded; and St. Lorent was 
enabled to gain the frontiers, where it was pro- 
mised his wife should join. him. 

In the mean time, Henrico and Mira were 
condemned to death; the auto-de-fe was fixed 
when their lives were to become a prey to the 
flames. Miranda was impatient for the day of 
execution. Since the sentence of death had 
been prouounced, and that it was supposed Hen- 
rico had destroyed himself, sleep had forsaken 
his pillow; he desired the arrival of that moment 
when he could fully glut his revenge! Miranda 
had arisen very early the morning of this last 
day, when a lay-sister of a nunnery requested to 
speak with him, and, upon being admitted, deli- 
vered a verbal request from the abbess, begging 
him to repair to her immediately, as she had 
something of great consequence to impart to him. 
Miranda instantly followed her. She conducted 
him to the convent of the Sisters of Mercy, and 
showed him into the parlour, saying she would 
go fetch the abbess. Finding himself alone, he 
cast his eyes on a portrait on the wall,represent- 
ing a beautiful woman in the habitofanun. As 
he continued observing it, his heart beat quickly, 
for he recognized the features; and it appeared 
to him as though the lovely lips would open, and 
call him by his name. As he stood doubting, not 
knowing to decide whether he saw Mira’s picture, 
or whether he sawa form out of past time before 
him, some one touched him on the shoulder, say- 
ing “ how does this picture please you?” Miran- 
da started, for behind him stood the gipsey Zagu- 
rina. 

‘* Stand off, sorceress!” cried he, in a rage; 
“ T have nothing more to do with thee. I came 
here to speak to the abbess of the convent ; ‘how 
darest thou penetrate this sanctuary ?” 

“ Sir,” said Zagurina, “ the abbess has just sent 
me to you, for you have much to explain to me 
ere she can see you! Sir,” continued she, “ by 
all that is sacred tell me the truth; do you know 
aught of Mira and her husband? I found her 
like an apparition, but lost her again, and, after 
having sought her every where with inexpressi- 
ble anxiety, the idea at last struck me, and I fear 
it is not without foundation, that they have fallen 
into the hands of your dreadful tribunal.” 

Miranda looked at her with an infernal smile, 
and said—* Yes! to you they are now lost? my 
powerful hand has at last reached the infamous 
wretches, and will also annihilate you !” 

“ Sir,” said Zagurina, in a supplicating tone, 
“ by the remembrance of yonder picture, I im- 
plore you to tell me what crime my poor children 
have committed ?” 
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“ And canst thou still ask me that, thou gifey 
hag?” cried Miranda. ‘“ They have robbed me 
of all my happiness, I will therefore crush them. 
Listen! thy daughter was once dearer to me 
than aught on earth: she was the angel I worship- 
ped; but the perfidious St. Lorent (the only one 
to whom I was weak enough to entrust my se- 
cret) broke, like a robber into my house, during 
my unfortunate imprisonment, and stole the af- 
fections of my destined bride; she followed him, 
and left me in beggary to hunt her up and down 
the world, and bury the best affections of my 
heart beneath a monkish cowl.” 

* And is this her only crime?” asked Zagurina. 

“It is a crime which calls for vengeance!” 
said Miranda: * but the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion has condé@émned them to death, because they 
are thy children, thou heretical sinner !—The 
cowardly St. Lorent has already destroyed him- 
self, and to-morrow thy daughter shall meet her 
doom !” 

“ Merciful God!” cried a voice behind the 
grating,and Miranda beheld the abbess, who had 
sunk on her knees, extending her arnis to him in 
a posture of entreaty. Zagurina drew him to- 
wards the grating, saying, dost thou know that 
woman?” He looked, and saw the original of 
the picture ; the veil of time gone by was lifted 
up. Striking his forehead, he exclaimed, “ Isa- 
bella !” 

** Do you know me again?” said she, mildly; 
“have you not forgotten the faithful forsaken 
Isabella ?—she who now throws herself at thy 
feet to implore thee to spare the life of our child ?” 

* All gracious God of Heaven!—be silent!” 
cried Miranda, as he started back, shuddeging ; 
* be silent !—what hath thy lips uttered ?” 

“ The dearest—the most sacred secret of my 
life !—Mira is our child !—” 

Miranda, at these words, sunk on the ground, 
as if annihilated. 

* When they forced me away,’ continued Isa- 
bella, “ from our retreat in the mountains I was 
conveyed as a punishment to this convent. Here 
your daughter was born in secret, and here I was 
forced to take the veil. I confided our child to 
my faithful Clarita. She brought it up with a 
mother’s care. Ina gipsey’s disguise she took 
it with her, and endeavoured to find you out, to 
learn if you were worthy of your daughter, and 
to resign it to your care. After many years’ long 
and fruitless search, you were discovered in a 
miserable hut in France, where Mira became 
your nurse. Your heart clung with a fatherly 
affection to the girl, who was imprudently left in 
your hands till I was consulted on what further 
steps should be pursued. During that time, your 
frightful passions turned to madness—you stole 
away your own daughter!” 

“ Oh! heavens! why did you conceal from me 
she was my daughter!’ exclaimed Miranda, in 
an agony of grief. 

The gipsey during this time had thrown off hex 
disguise : she now entered in the dress of a lay- 
sister. 
randa, “ how I placed Isabella's ring upon your 


* Do von remember.” said she,to Mi- 








finger ? do you remember how | implored you, 
when I conceived you were in your last moments, 
to confess to me the abode of my child, and how 
I endeavoured to awaken in you old recollec-. 
tions?—But you dashed Isabella’s picture to the 
earth—you wanted to murder me! I then pray- 
ed to God he might terminate your existence on 
the field of battle! Heaven seemed to have heard 
me; I saw you fall!—No danger withheld me 
from seeking you amidst the ranks of death, to 
explain the secret of the birth of your child, and 
to request from you the avowal of her residence. 
But you were already senseless, and the enemy 
tore you from me. I myself remained a prisoner 
until the peace; 1 then hastened back to Spain, 
and to my astonishment found you here beneath 
the habit of amonk. All might have been happi- 
ly explained, as fate had also conducted your 
child hither: Alas! at the very moment I thought 
of bringing you together, you were sitting in 
judgment on your children !” 

* Oh! my poor innocent children!” cried Mi- 
randa in despair: “ yes, I loved the child to dis- 
traction, though I did not understand the source 
of the affection—I see it now ; I beheld in her the 
youthful image of Isabella!” 

Isabella implored of Miranda the life of her 
child, but he sat with clenched hands; his head 
sunk on his breast :—he sobbed bitterly. Isabel- 
la begged hwn even to hazard his own life to save 
their child. His faculties at last seemed to re- 
sume their energy; he exclaimed, * I will save 
her, or perish with her!’ Without another 
word be hastened from the convent to the palace 
of the Inquisition. 

Pale and haggard, he entered the chamber.of 
the grand inquisitor, to which he had always free 
access, and begged a private audience. The in- 
quisitor complied with his request, astonished to 
see him, so uniformly cold-hearted and taciturn, 
in such violent agitation of mind. Since the 
feelings of a father had taken possession of his 
breast, and that he laboured to save the life of a 
child, he was animated amidst his despair with 
the purest feeling. He related to the grand in- 
quisitor the principal circumstances of his life, 
without the least disguise; and accused himself 
with a soul-harrowing frankness, of being the 
only criminal. When he had finished his story, 
the old inquisitor held out his hand to him and 
said, ‘** Unhappy father! thy child is neverthe- 
less lost !”’ 

Miranda clasped his knees and implored him 
in deep groans to save his child !—but the judge 
remained inexorable.. ‘ The sentence once pro- 
nounced by our tribunal, cannot be revoked !” 
said he, loosing himself from the grasp of Miran- 
da. “ You have yourself accused your daughter 
tous: acknowledge therein the wise dispensa- 
tion of Heaven. 
ment for your and Isabella's sins.” 

** Venerable father!’ cried Miranda distract- 


Her death must be the atene- 


ed, “if a victim must be sacrificed, let me 


aw. 


The 


more pure and innocent thy child is, the more 


* No! thy trials are not yet at an end. 
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tranquilly shouldst thou view her eareer finish. I 
once myself considered death a punishment, but 
now see that it is only the road out of dark- 
ness into light—only the sun’s ray, in which the 
ripe fruit falls.” 

Miranda saw that it was impossible to save his 
child. The grief which had overwhelmed him 
gave place to the most furious rage. Hedrew a 
dagger from beneath his cloak, and swore he 
would deal death and destruction around, ere his 
child should perish by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. The grand inquisitor left him with se- 
vere threats, and desired his people to Keep an 
eye upon him, and not to permit his entrance to 
the palace of the inquisition till the auto-de-fe of 
the morrow was over. 

In the agony of Miranda’s grief at not being 
able to save his daughter, nor make himself 
known to her, he went to the confessor appoint- 
ed to attend her, intrusted him with the secret of 
her history, implored him to relate it to his daugh- 
ter, and reconcile her to her unhappy father. 
The priest promised, and kept his word. 

At length the morning dawned which was to 
witness the appalling scene of death. The Span- 
ish court in full state, and the greater part of the 
population of Madrid, were assembled in the 
Plaza de la Inquisicione, to witness the tragedy. 
The stern judges of the Inquisition were in their 
places, and even Miranda did not fail to be pre- 
sent. The old grand inquisitor fancied that the 








father had. by a severe struggle with himself, at 
last conquered his feelings, and smiled graciously 
upon him; but he could not help shuddering at 
the dreadful look Miranda returned. At last 
the procession approached under a strong mili- 
tary escort; in the centre were the condemned, 
who advanced in mournful silence; quite the 
last was a female, too weak to support herself, 
conducted by the officers of justice. It was Mira. 
But scarcely had she reached Miranda ere he 
rushed among the guards, like a lion determined 
to defend his young; dashed the officers aside, 
seized his child in his arms, pressed forwards 
with her towards the crowd, calling out to them 
to save her from the hands of the excutioner! 
But the timid populace remained quiet. In the 
mean time, prompted by the grand inquisitor, 
the guards sprang forward and attempted to se- 
parate the father and daughter. But her tender 
hands were riveted round his neck. In a faint- 


ing voice she cried—* Kill me! ah! kill me, my 


father!” Miranda imprinted on her pale fore- 
head, his first—his last paternal kiss, and drawing 
forth his dagger pierced the trembling victim to 
the heart! She sank on the ground !—From her 
bleeding corse was torn another victim, who, 
despairing of her release, had, on resolving to 
perish with her, arrived but in time to witness 
the sad catastrophe of a daughter imploring 
death as a boon from the hand of him who gave 
her life. . 
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*O waar will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ? 

O what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ? 

There's not a heart in a’ the glen 
That disna dread the day, 

O what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ? 


Your Jock has ta’en the hill for't— 
A waefu’ wight is he: 

Poor Harry’s ta’en the bed for’t, 
And laid him down to dee: 

And Sandy's gane iuto the kirk, 
And learning fast to pray: 

And, O, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away? 


The young laird o’ the Lang-Suaw 
flas drunk her health im wine: 

The priest has said—in confidence— 
The lassie was divine-- 

And that is mair in maiden’s praise 
Than ony priest should say: 

But, O, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away ? 


The wailing in our green glen 
That day will quaver high, 
* will draw the redbreast frae the wood, 
The laverock frae the sky ; 
The fairies frae their bed o’ dew 
Will rise and join the lay; 
An’ oh! what a day there'll be 
When Maggy gangs away ? 





SUMMER. 


Sue comes, she comes, with her flashing eyes, 
And her cheek of passion’s hue, 
’Mid a train of aerial symphonies, 
In her garment of cloudless blue: 
She comes with her spell upon earth and skies, 
Over land and over sea, 
In her warm maturity, 
She comes! she comes! 


Dark is her brow from the hot sunbeam 
Swarth child of a southern clime ; 
Her march deepening radiance on valley and stream, 
Like glory enlightening by time: 
She comes, earth exults, the hills leap at her name, 
A thousand hearts spring, 
A thousand vales ring— 
She comes! she comes! 


At her day-spring all breathes of that Eden bright 
For the Dead Sea apple given ; 

She strews amber and pearl with fingers of light 
From the portals of eastern heaven, 

And in chariot of purple and dew meets the night 
The pride of the year 
In her golden career— 

She comes! she comes! 


In her sunlit eyes let me bask again! 
O, kind is her presence to me, 
Since the east-wind blight made the blossom vain, 
And the flower that feeds the bee ; 
While nature is smiling over mountain and plain, 
Over brook and over sea, 
In her beauty joyo :sly, 
She comes! she comes! 
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MY WIFE! 


A WHISPER? 


*“ My Wife’—she is gone out of town, and I 
seize the lucky moment to paint ber portrait, and 
to tell my story. They shall not be full-lengths. 

Wives !—what'aword. ‘There is * the creak- 
ing of shoes and the rustling of silks’ in the 
sound; the rattling of keys, and—no, not the 
chink of money; but there is the sly, subtle, 
single knock of a dun in it, the scolding of ser- 
vants, and the squeaking of children. Wife !— 
it sounds like the requiem of liberty, the knell of 
genius, the sad, sullen adieu to all the rhapsodies 
and ramblings of youth—the tpse dirit of destiny, 
pronouncing sentence of imprisonment for life, 
upon the unfettered and untameable spirit. It 
is a dictionary of itself—it means every thing, 
good and evil. It is the open cesame ! of mischief 
—the sound of the creaking hinges of Pandora’s 
box—the riveting of chains—the cabalistic word 
that is to call spirits from the deep, seraphs or 
satyrs,as it inay happen—the flapping of the sails 
of the departing vessel, that is leaving us on an 
island, peopled probably with hyenas that hate 
laughing, and bears too sulky to dance. But 
then, on the other hand, there is a certain sweet- 
ness—not a sweetness exactly, but a something 
or other, in the sound, that certainly does but 
all this is not what I was going to say. 

Wives in general—for I have a word for those 
of other people before 1 come to my own—are as 
varied as the weather. There are hot and cold 
ones, fair and foggy, damp and dry. Your 
“damp” wife will be barely civil to you when 
you ask for her husband, and will perhaps say 
something about “ people calling to take him 
out.” If you open the door suddenly, you will 
perhaps see her putting the decanters away. 
The “ dry” wife works by hints; she will quiz 
you, if single, upon your dissipated habits, and 
intimate that she considers you the cause of all 
her husband's wickedness before marriage, and 
some of it since. But your “ foggy” wife is more 
disagreeable than all—one with whom it is im- 
possible to see an inch before you, where you 
don’t know whether you are to go or stay, who 
seems ts entertain you with entire indifference, 
or regards you as a pari of the live-stock upon 
her husband's estate, who neither invites you 
nor declines your visits, forgets your name twice 
a week, and if asked who you are, says—* Oh! 
it is only a friend of Mr. M.’s;” who, in short, 
just endures you, because there was a sort of 
understanding in the marriage contract, that the 
husband was to have his friends and dogs as often 
as he pleased. This is a sad clog to friendship, 
but it isa common one. I have a dozen friends 
whom I never think of visiting for this reason, 
because I know I should be placing myself in 
the situation of that person who apologised to 
Dr. Johnson for his long stay, and was answer- 
ed, “ Not at all, sir; 1 had forgotten you were 
present.’ 





When a man makes you stay to dinner whe- 
ther you will or no, you may understand what he 
means; and when, on the other hand, he kicks 
you down stairs, you may, in general, pretty 
accurately guess what his intentions are. But 
an indifferent or an indefinite sort of reception is 
what I never, under any circumstances, rwn the 
risk of encountering twice. 

How provoking is it, when you have made a 
call upon a friend who is delighted to see you, 
and with whom you have made up your mind to 
stop the evening, to be mercilessly interrupted 
by his wife, with—* weH, when will you come 
and take a cup of tea with us?” as if she had de- 
tected the lurking intention as soon as it was 
formed. Really, I cannot understand how it is 
that human nature is still willing to submit to 
such inconveniences; and that in spite of Doc- 
tor’s Commons, people are constantly found, not 
only perpetrating marriage, but persisting to 
their last breath in justifying their conduct, gild- 
ing their miseries till they look like transports to 
all but themselves, and preaching up their inde- 
pendence till, like patriots, they half delude 
themselves with a notion that they are in earnest. 
I do not go quite so far as the philosopher, who 
wished that the human race could be contiaued 
like trees; so that when a man wanted an heir 
he might only have to plant himself in his garden 
—set his housekeeper to water him—and wait for 
the shoot sprouting forth. This is a philosophy 
that is beyond me; but I do wish that there were 
some modification in the article of marriage; that 
the practice of widows throwing themselves on 
the funeral-pile of their husbands, were not con- 
fined to the Hindoos, but that something of the 
kind could be adopted here—as, instead of wor- 
rying us to death, it would then become the 
grand aim of their existence to keep us alive as 
long as possible. 

Or perhaps if the husband were to incur the 
penalty, it would be as well; it would certainly 
tend to a diminution of the number of marriages 
—a result which, besides setting the Malthusians 
at rest for ever, no slight advantage—would have 
a sensible effect in the marriage-market, by 
humbling the coquettish and taming the terma- 
gants.. It is the natural prejudice of the human 
mind in favour of marriage, and a proneness to 
commit it when about nineteen, that creates the 
mischief. If men were less ready to fall into the 
snare, women would be less disposed to make 
them sensible that they were in it. The more is 
not the merrier, in this case. There are instances, 
I know, where marriage is indispensable; such 
as, when a man has made up his mind to take to 
drinking. Nothing is more uncomfortable, after 
spending an evening in the society of a few 
glasses of brandy and water, than to return home 
late, knock at the wrong door for half an hour, 
repeat the operation at the right one for three 
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quarters, then recollect that you have got the 
key in your pocket after all, open it, grope about 
in the dark, find your way into any room, care- 
less whether it be the landlady’s or not, and fall 


fast asleep before you have got one boot off. 


All this is unpleasant, and any person so intend- 
ing to indulge should certainly matrimonize his 
condition, in order that he may have somebody 
to take care of him. In cases like this it would 
be excusable; but we are every hour seeing 
marriages committed upun the most frivolous 
pretences, when there is really no earthly occa- 
sion for it. One would think it was considered 
quite a pleasure tv repeat the responses and to 
pay parsons their fees—to eat fifteen shillings’ 
worth of cake, and go travelling in a shabby 
chaise. 

I make not these observations about wives 
with any desire to depreciate my own. Luckless 
and ill-fated is the wight who hath a partner 
prone to cards or paint, to throwing teacups, or 
dancing with first cousins not absolutely ill-look- 
ing. I pity him from the very depths of my spirit 
—yet l envy him. Yes, his is an enviable state 
of existence to mine. What is a simfle fracture 
or two, or a slight scar on the temple—or a din- 
ner-service demolished—or the loss of the money 
which you had put by for your summer expenses 


at somewhere, to an old card-player that you. 


hate; or even the elopement with the not-ill- 
looking first cousin, which is the consequence of 
your remonstrance? All these are nothing to my 
sufferings, but they spring from a different cause. 
I am not tormented with a bad wife; but I am 
tortured—that is not the word, it does not express 
what I mean—with a good one. All my calami- 
ties arise from my good-fortune; my indescrib- 
able misery lies at the door of my unspeakable 
happiness. 1] am like a man who having unfor- 
tunately drawn a prize of ten thousand pounds, 
is immediately thrown by his creditors into prison 
for twenty thousand; or I resemble the unhappy 
winner of the prize-ox lately raffied for, whose 
appetite reduced the envied possessor of the 
beast to the verge of bankruptcy. 1am ruined, 
I repeat, by my good fortune. Had “ my wife” 
been less amiable, | had been less afflicted; but 
she is perfection—and I am undone. Oh! ye, 
who love—but have the incalculable advantage 
of not being beloved in return; ye, whose wives 
reward your devoted attentions with the most 
profound and unmitigated hatred; ye, who never 
knew what it was to be doated on to a degree of 
inconvenience, which, as novels and newspapers 
remark, “‘ may be more easily conceived than 
described’’—how little able are ye to sympathise 
with me! Iam the very victim of “ my wife’s” 
idolatry, the martyr to my own felicity. Her 
affection for me is of that microscopic kind that 
she is perpetually detecting some horrible omen 
in what I had.foolishly looked upon as a prospect 
of pleasure. She finds blots upon my sun when 
I fancy it all brightness. She sees poison in 
every thing that I happen, by any chance, to 
have a partiality for. She is such a faithful 
guardian to my happiness, and takes such extra- 





ordinary care of my comforts, that she never lets 
me have any for use. Every disaster that has 
happened to me for these ten years may be 
clearly traced to her precautions for avoiding it. 
Lest I should get into any danger, or rather lest 
ber affectionate spirit should miss the delight of 
sharing it with me, she never trusts me out of her 
sight. There she is always at my elbow, taking 
cape, as she says, that I waat for nothing— 
——— ‘a form of ilfe and light, 

That seen became a part of sight! 

And rose where’er I turned mine eye ——"’ 

In fact, I can’t turn it, upon the most trivial 
object, without undergoing a cross-examination 
as to my motive for looking at it. If my eye 
happen to fall upon the window or be turned to- 
wards the sky, I am salute 1 with—* What is the 
matter? Are you going out?”—if my glance 
wanders reund the room she remarks it, and 
says—* Can I get you anything ?” or if it be fixed 
for a moment on the fire—“ You are cold. Shall 
1 ring for some coals ?””—nay, if I glance, though 

«ever so carelessly, at-the girl who brings them— 
the same question is ready;—* What do you 
want? any thing that Jcan get you?” Her ten 
der regard for my health takes place of every 
other feeling; I have been a most pitiable inva- 
lid for many years—not that I feel ill—quite the 
contrary; you would think me remarkably strong 
and healthy; but “‘ my wife” knows better—she 
is aware that 1 am of a most delicate and sickly 
constitution, and she accordingly abridges my 
beef-steak, and lecks up my cigars, with a firm- 
ness that ainounts to something philosophic. She 
sees the water come into my eyes—or mouth—but 
without relenting. In short, she is the most sen- 
sitive,of women. She detects a fever in the very 
opening of a door, and discovers a rheumatism 
in every keyhole. She never uses an umbrella 
until she is sure it is thoroughly aired; is seized 
with an ague at the sight of the damp newspaper 
regularly every morning; and once experienced 
inflammation, which she attributed to her having 
incautiously drank some water out of a wet 
glass. 

I said that | would paint her portrait and then 
tell my story; 1 have finished my pen-and-ink 
sketch; and my story will bring me to the end of 
my paper. The adventure rose out of that in- 
cessant and amiable anxiety for my health which 
I cannot too much admire—or lament. 

* People cannot be too careful of themselves, 
particularly at this trying season. Now do take 
it, dear L, * * *,” 

“Ch! no, it would be quite unnecessary.” 

‘** You are so careless. Who is to nurse you if 
you catch cold? Now, cblige me by taking it— 
you had better.” 

* Ridiculous! How can you press it upon me 
when I say so positively that I don’t want it. I 
never heard of such a thing, and it would be 
really absurd.” 

** Not so absurd as your refusal. I can’t con- 
ceive why you should make so many scruples— 
when it’s all for your own good. I’m sure you'll 
catch cold. You know your cough is very bad 








already—there, it’s coming on now; it will spoil 
all the folds of your cravat before dinner. Pray 
oblige me; be reasonable and put it in your 
pocket. Well, it’s very teasing of you—I’m sure 
you might as well.” 

The article which was so assiduously and ten- 
derly pressed upon my attention, but which I 
perseveringly declined accepting, was by no 
means a romantic one. It was not one of those 
infallible and heaven-invented restoratives for 
which all females—but elderly ones especially— 
are so deservedly celebrated. It was neither 
charm nor cordial: no, it was nothing more or 
less than—a nightcap! The dialogue took place 
just as [ was on the point of going out to dinner, 
alone, for the evening was wet, and * my wife” 
for once hesitated to share the horrors which she 
saw accumulating round my head. It was too 
late to send an excuse; I was obliged to go— 
“ my wife” insisting that I should not think, under 
any circumstances, of returning home through 
the night-air, but that I should make up my mind 
to take a bed at my friend’s. Having without, 
much difficulty gained this point, she pertina- 
ciously petitioned for another; and ever watch- 
ful for an opportunity of exercising the privileges 
of a guardian-angel, insisted on my taking with 
me my nightcap. Vainly did I assure her that 
it was unnecessary; that where | found a pillow 
I should find a cap; or in the event of the worst, 
that I should still be able to hit upon some means 
of protecting my temples from cold, and my 
curls from disorder. I was set down for a vision- 
ary, a rash, thoughtless enthusiast. ‘ Besides,” 
said my amiable torturer, “‘ even if you should 
find a cap upon the pillow, which, considering 
the uncertainty of this life, does not appear more 
than probable; but even if you should, it may 
not be aired as it ought to be. As for trusting to 
chance, lown I am surprised at your imprudence. 
A dependence upon providential interference is 

becoming feeling in some cases, but not in this, 
when the means of averting calamity are already 
in your power. Now take it without another 
word—here it is, as white ——” 

* As your arin.” 

* Nonsense! But besides all the reasons I 
have stated, | must confess that I should not like 
you to wear any but your own natural nightcap. 
You would look like somebody else in another, 
and I should have unpleasant dreams. I should 
see you approach in an odious caricature of a 
cap; notin anice, neat, becoming ornament like 
this. I’m sure I never saw a more graceful 
head-dress, considering its shape. Oh, I can’t 
bear the thought of your wearing another.—If 
you love me, if you wish to dream of me, you'll 
take this--unless you expect to find Fortuna- 
tus’s.”’ 

I reasoned and romanced—smiled, scolded, and 
humoured: but I persisted in adhering to my 
principles, and rejected the nightcap in disdain. 
At last the point was given up; my wife threw 
her arms round me,and assured me that her 
anxicty was only for my vood—I repeated the 
usual affectionate phrases in such éases made 
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and provided—and we separated with a world of 
protestation on my part, and a universe of advice 
upon hers. 

When I arrived at my place of appointment 1 
found a pleasant party. Every body was in high 
spirits. ‘The ladies listened to our compliments 
as if they had never heard them before,and we 
all laughed at each other’s jokes as if we had 
never told them ourselves. We sat down to 
dinner. 

Among the company was one of that class of 
females who may be designated languishing 
ladies. She was young, handsome, possessed 
extreme sensibility, an ardent fancy, and refined 
nerves. A whisper affected her like an earth- 
quake, and a hint threw her into hysterics. It 
was necessary, in addressing her, to speak with 
profound caution, in case of giving alarm to her 
sensibilities, or treading upon a spring-gun. It 
was impossible to keep out of danger, unless 
every sentence had been a safety-lamp. I felt, 
in offering a compliment, as if I were presenting 
a spark to a barrel of gunpowder; and was 
obliged to extinguish its meaning before it was 
fit for use. * 

We were seated in a circle of elegant enjoy- 
ment, not dreaming of disaster, when the genius 
of this sensitive plant—she wrote poetry, just by 
way of escaping the imputation of singularity— 
was served up as a subject for discussion. Un- 
lucky theme for me! I was sitting opposite to 
her, and was appealed to, in a manner that ren- 
dered it impossible to escape, for my opinion 
upon the merits af an unpublished poem, which 
she had a little time before sent me to read, and 
which I had returned, (having read three lines 
of the three thousand.) with the usual flourish 
about an * admiring world,” and “* Mr. Murray’s 
good fortune” in obtaining so extraordinary a 
production. Of course, nothing is so easy as to 
give an opinion—mine was, that the poem could 
not fail.uf beceming a dangerous rival to the 
** statue that enchants the world,” and that it was, 
in short, nothing less than a miracle in manu- 
script. I hate your bit-and-bit éulogists, and like 
to do the thing handsomely when I do begin. 'This 
was all very satisfactory; but when I was asked 
to describe the poem—the stanza, the scene, the 
subject—l was puzzled. All I knew was, that it 
was written with a light hand and a new pen, 
and stitched in a pink wrapper. But to describe 
it!—I was confident, of course, that the heroine 
died broken-hearted, because that’s a rule with- 
out a single modern exception—but that was not 
enough. My hesitation already, I perceived, 
began to affect the aspen nerves of the fair author. 
She was beginning to suspect—while those who 
had barbarously driven me into the dilemma, 
were beginning to titter. Something must be 
done—and so I determined upon venturing on 
the last resource in«these cases, and on trusting 
to candour to help me out. I confessed that I 
could not satisfactorily describe the poem, as I 
had not been able to read it quite through. At 
about the two hundred and fifty-third page an 
accident, which I could not particularly describe, 
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had prevented my reading farther, and 1 had 
never after been able to complete it. The nature 
of this mystericus accident, was then inexorably 
demanded, by my persecutors—and to relieve 
my embarrassment, and to gain time, 1 had re- 
course to my handkerchief. A very good effect 
is sometimes produced, by taking a neatly folded 
one by the corner, and giving it a graceful jerk, 
so as to scatter the perfume as you raise it to 
your lips. I took it from my pocket for this pur- 
pose —it was folded up. 1 held it by the corner 
accordingly, and elevated it toa becoming height, 
in order that it might fall with proper elegance 
and effect. Imagine my astonishment, my agony, 
my shame. It was—not my handkerchief, but 
my—nightcap! Alas! my too-fond, too careful 
wife, had, without my knowledge, slipped it into 
my pocket, when she embraced me at my de- 
parture. 

No culprit at the fatal tree—no young lover of 
money, with an old bride—no monarch when the 
emblem of liberty, or revolution, is borne through 
his palace halls—ever saw a cap with such utter 
consternation: I held it up between my finger and 
thumb—not by the corner, for it had none—but 
by the white tassel that adorned it. I was de- 
prived of the power of motion, my eyes fixed 
upon it; and [could neither drop it, nor the hand 
to which it seemed to grow. There it hung, like 
Mahomet’s coffin. It looked pale with horror. 
It was suspended before me, like a winding- 
sheet. It seemed like a concentrated snow-storm 
ready to burst on my head. I at length cast a 
glance round the table. Thefemale portion of 
the spectators were endeavouring to look grave 
and angry, amidst their laughter. The rest did 
not attempt-to conceal the nature of the emotions 
my inadvertence had produced. The laughter 
was undisguised, and 1 felt that I must fighta 
duel with every man in the room. I ventured one 
half-averted look at the fair poet, who had thus 
unintentionally conspired with ‘*my wife’ to 
bring this disgrace upon my head. I read my 
history in her eyes—the truth was too clear to be 
a moment questioned. I had been praising her 
poem—I had dwelt with delight upon its beauties 
—I had confessed that an accident had interrupt- 
ed the perusal; and when asked what that acci- 
dent was, I had in the most pointed, public, and 
deliberate manner elevated a nightcap! Could 
any declaration tell more plainly, that I feil 
asleep over the production I had so satirically 
admired. What!—to display a nightcap to a 
young and innocent creature, who had probably 
never seen her grandfather's !—not even her little 
brother’s, after the border was taken off? The 
offence was beyond the hope of pardon, and apo- 
logy was useless. 

The lady spoke first—what I know not. T only 
heard her stammer out something, like an Molian 
harp afflicted with the palsy, or a piano-foric 
with an impediment in its : hal ] could not 
reply. 1 had borne the laughter, but it was im- 
possible to encounter the condolence of the whole 
room. Retreat was my only refuge, and I de- 
termined at once todecamp. I feigned a fish- 





bone in my throat, or something equally incon- 
venient, pulled the cap furiously upon my head 
—nay, over my eyes—and without uttering a 
word, or stopping to answer one, rushed hatless 
into a hackney-coach. 

“* My wife” watched over the progress of my 
fever fer three months, with the truest and most 
tender affection. How thankful the kind-heart- 
ed creature was that the incident had taken so 
serious an effect upon me !—ii afforded her such 
an admirable opportunity of evincing her devo- 
tion. How grateful was she for my sufferings! 
—she had the exquisite enjoyment of alleviating 
them. 1 sometimes think that she almost wishes 
me dead—for the pleasure of being utterly in- 
consolable. 





ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 

Once on a time, there were in the city of 
Balkh, four persons wealthy and possessed of 
property, who were intimate, and had a great 
friendship for one another. By chance, the 
whole of them became poor; and all the four 
went before a philosopher, and stated to him the 
circumstances of their poverty. The philosopher 
took pity on them, gave each one of them a mira- 
culous ball, and said to them, “ Put one of these 
balls upon cach of your heads, and keep walking 
along; at whatever place your balls shall fall 
down, dig in that same place, and then whatever, 
by fortune, shall come to you out of the ground, 
you shall take.” Each of these four friends, 
conformable to the philosopher's directions, kept 
going along.—When they had proceeded several 
cass, the ball of one of them fell from his head. 
Hc digged there, and copper made its appear- 
ance. He said to his other friends, “* I esteem this 
copper in hand better than gold in expectancy ; 
if you choose, you may remain here.” They did 
not accept of this offer, but continued advancing 
farther on.» When they bad gone a little way, 
the second person’s ball fell from his head, anda 
silver mine came there in view. He said,“ If 
you choose, you may remain here;-this silver 
is yours.” They did not consent to this. When 
they had advanced farther, another person’s ball 
fell from his head; he digged there, and a mine 
of gold was discovered. He said to the fourth 
friend, *“* There is no treasure finer than gold; I 
am of opinion that I and you should remain here.” 
He replied, ‘* Farther on there will be precious 
stones; why should I remain here?” When he 
had advanced one cass on his way, his ball fell 
from his head; and, when he dug up the ground, 
he saw an iron mine. Repentant, he exclaimed, 
** Why did I quit the mine of gold, and not harken 
to the advice of my friend!” In short, he re- 
turned back from that place, but he neither saw 
his friend nor found the gold mine. He said to 
himself, ** No one can find more than what is his 
destiny.””. He set out again in the direction of 
the iron mine, but, with all his search, he could 
not find it again. Telpless, he went for the 
philosopher, but he was nol to be found. Being 
extremely destitute, he repented very much.— 
Orientalist. 
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THE FLOWER IS NOT WITHERED= 
IT I8 ONLY TRANSPLANTED. 


Sorrow is the genuine effusion of nature—joy 
may be assumed. Smiles may be on the lips and 
sweet music on the tongue, yet have no acquaint- 
ance with the heart; but who will copy the ex- 
pression of grief; wear the mask of a dreaded 
foe, or affect the pangs that remind us of the in- 
security of happiness ? 

Education may refine, may renew, or efface 
original impressions, and silence some of the 
strongest emotions—but acute distress is the tor- 
rent that art cannotsuppress; the voice that will 
be heard, whether in cries aloud in the excess of 
anguish, or complaints of the pains of memory in 
solitude. 

When nature speaks in the powerful language 
of affliction, and tells of delicate affections sud- 
denly broken, few will turn away, and refuse to 
condole with the sufferer.—Levity is serious and 
respectful; the rude courteous and compassion- 
ate towards real sorrow, for it indivates the most 
amiable traits of human character—tears from 
such a souree leave no stain on the cheek of 
manhood—on the pale face of woman, when she 
mourns in the character of a wife or a mother, 
they claim our admiration no less than our sym- 
pathies. 

A mother’s grief is the most sincere of passions 
—the hand that takes away her child extracts 
blood from her heart, and rends the tenderest 
ties—the very helplessness of infancy, its little 
cares and joys, the gradual development of its 
beauty and intelligence, tend to assist the growth 
of a mother's affections. Many have forgotten 
in age the companions of their youth—relations 
and false friends will often drive from their doors 
the wretch, who, in prosperity, had been receiv- 
ed; but a mother, through the vicissitudes of 
time, fortune, and reputation, will kuow her 
child, and clasp it to her bosom.—What love is 
comparable to hers? 

The grief of a mother is of no ordinary kind, 
and admits of no ordinary remedy—who will in- 
terrupt her with the offer of consolation? Neither 
the tongue of the sophist, nor the methodical 
truths of the philosopher have charms in the house 
of mourning. Language may not soothe, but it 
may partially describe (and from a recent exam- 
ple) the picture we lament to behold. 

Death has tern an infant, an on/y son, from the 
caress of its parents. —No lingering sickness pre- 
ceded the sad event—Suddenly, and without a 
threat, the blow was struck !—The fond parents 
had anticipated the future worth and celebrity of 
their child—In the mirror of imagination they had 
beheld the efforts of a noble «mbition in manhood: 
and more remotely the wreath of honour on an 
aged head—but they saw not the cloud that hung 
over the scene!—W hile they calculated the things 
of futurity: while they gazed on thé fair brow of 
their little son, and raised the structure of hope, 
the hand of death was extended. 

The child sleeps, and the dream of bliss is with 
it in the tomb—Exempt alike from vices and vir- 





‘court, and whistles around thy half worn shield 





tues, it has left no example to shun or to imitate; 
—no epitaph except on the hearts of its parents. 
—Had the tree grown to a lofty height ere it fell 
—had the spring increased to a mighty river ere 
it terminated in ocean, the point of affection 
might have lost its barb in the recollection that 
early promises had been justly fulfilled in matu- 
rity :—a glorious reputation might have divided 
with sorrow the memory of affection. 


Poor human nature!—how are you sported 
with in the very halls of thy inheritance! De- . 
scended from a God, yet the jest of shadows, and 
the victim of petty realities!}—The puncture of 
a pin, the sting of the vile insect that lives only a 
few hours, can desfroy the life of lordly man, 
who, in the likeness of his Creator, is as much 
the slave‘of insignificant circumstances as the 
reptile that crawls at his feet.—Let us not, 
however, complain, for God is just—rather let us 
believe that the present condition of our being is 
necessary to prepare us for the Paradise that 
will ultimately ensuc. 

To smile when our feelings are wounded ; to 
spurn the little evils of life, and endure what is 
unavoidable with firmness, denotes a strong and 
well regulated mind—To assert our principles in 
the presence of death, and look calmly and 
proudly on the executioner, sustains the hope 
that the soul can never die. 

A virtuous and enlightened mind cannot be the 
permanent abode of sorrow—it has aids to lean 
on besides the condolence of friends—There are 
duties to perform, rewards to enjoy,and hopes to 
indulge on earth.—If these do not glitter in the 
gloom of present affliction, imagination may pre- 
sent beyond the dark curtain of Mortality, an 
image at which the mourner might look and for- 
get to weep. 


THE GRAVE. 


“Why,” says Ossian, “ should’st thou build 
thy hall, son of the winged days? thou lookest 
from the towers to-day, yet a few years, and the 
blast of the desert comes—it howls in the empty 
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Then why should man look forth as he fondly 
hopes upon the sunny future with the eye of 
fancy, and lay up the golden visions, which have 
passed like sunbeams in his pilgrimage, in the 
hope of brighter ones yet to come, when to-mor- 
row the clods may be heaped on his coffin, and 
above his quiet rest the sepulchrai views tremble 
in the wind! Alas! if there is aught on earth 
which should subdue pride—-which should make 
men feel that “* the rich and the poor mec: ‘7z° 
ther, and that the Lord is maker of them all!”"— 
it is the Grave! It is there resentment dies— 
revenge and ambffion are satiated: it is there 
above the urn of sorrow, man must learn that 


** Life is a torrid day ; 
Parch'd by the wind and sun— 
And death, the calm, cool night, 
When the weary day is done ‘’’ 
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A BIRTH-DAY BALLAD—DISINTERRED WARRIOR—LADY EMMELINE. 


A BIRTH-DAY BALLAD. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


* Tuov art plucking spring roses, Genie, 
And a little red rose art thou, 

Thou hast unfolded to-day, Genie, 
Another bright leaf, I trow; 

But the roses will live and die, Genie, 
Many and many a time, 

Ere thou hast unfolded quite, Genie— 
Grown into maiden prime. 


Thou art looking now at the birds, Genie, 
But O do not wish their wing! 

That would only tempt the fowler, Genie, 
Stay thou on earth and sing; 

Stay in the nursing nest, Genie, 
Be not soon thence beguiled, 

Thou wilt ne’er find a second, Genie, 
Never be twice a child. 


Thou art building towers of pebbles, Genie— 
Pile them up brave and high 

And leave them to follow a bee, Genie, 
As he wandereth singing by: 

But if thy towers fall down, Genie, 
And if the brown bee is lost, 

Never weep, for thou must learn, Genie, 
That soon life’s schemes are crost. 


Thy hand is in a bright boy’s, Genic, 
He calls thee his sweet wee wife, 

But let not thy little heart think, Genie, 
Childhood the prophet of life: 

It may be life's minstrel, Genie, 
And sing sweet songs and clear; 

But minstrel and prophet now, Genie, 
Are not united here. 


What will thy future fate be, Genie 7 
Alas! shall I live to see! 

For thou art scarcely a sapling, Genie, 
And I am a moss-grown tree! 

Tam shedding life’s leaves fast, Genie— 
Thou art in blossom sweet; 

But think betimes of the grave, Genie, 
Where young and old oft meet.” 





THE DISINTERRED WARKIOR. 
BY C. W. BRYANT. 


Gaturr him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and sofily lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s seatter’d bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 
Once quickened by the Almighty’s breath. 


The soul hath hallowed every part :— 
That remnant ef@ martial brow, 
Those ribs that hébthe mighty heart, 
That strong arm—ah! ‘tis strengthless now, 
Spare then, each mouldering fragment spare, 
Of God's own image—let them rest, 
Till nota trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 
That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand, . 
In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood of madness tost, 
In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 
But met them and defied their wrath. 


Then were they kind—the forest here 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
‘The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their bold forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirat at noon, 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah! let us spare at ieast their graves. 





THE LADY EMMELINE. 


** Her form, her slight and fairy form, was full of early grace, 
And proud and pensive beauty reigned upon her gentle face.”’ 


A sitver lamp, richly fretted and suspended 
from the ceiling, shed a sort of Rembrandt light 
upon the chamber, while the brief flashes occa- 
sionally emitted by the wood consuming on the 
spacious hearth heightened the picturesque ef- 
fect of the scene. Every object in the apart- 
ment betokened the wealth of the possessor, and 
shewed that it was the destined retreat of some 
high-born maiden. The floor was thickly strewn 
with rushes, sprinkled with scented waters, and 
the walls were decorated with tapestry of gold- 
en cloth ; an ebony table, inlaid with i ivory, was 
placed in the centre, and a sculptured desk, fur- 
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nished with a breviary and missal, gorgeously 
emblazoned, occupied one corner of the room, 
while a tripod of marble, containing holy water, 
stood in another. A canopied bed, with curtains 
of silk, curiously wrought with silver and gold, 
and a velvet coverlet, guarded with miniver, fill- 
ed a distant recess; and, close to this, a half- 
opened door discovered an oratory, dimly illumin- 
ed by the beams of the-moon, which, struggling 
through the branches of a vine that rearly ob- 
scured the lattice, cast a visionary light into 
the apartment. 

Seated by the table, with her head resting 
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upon her hand, the fair inmate of this chamber 
appeared buried in profound meditation, heedless 
of the respectful attendance of her bower- 
woman, who stood silently gazing upon her mis- 
tress. 

The countenance of the maiden was partially 
concealed by the position of her hand, and tke 
long ringlets, of golden brown, which fell-luxu- 
riantly upon her brow and reposed upon her 
neck; but sufficient was displayed to show that 
it was pale and spiritual, and that a lip of ex- 
quisite enchantment gave beauty and sweetness 
to the lower part of her face. Her slight and 
graceful figure was arrayedein a robe of azure 
silk, confined at the waist*by an embroidered 
zone; a band of pearls was wreathed fancifully 
in the loose tresses of her hair, and a carcanet, 
set with jewels of price, glittered upon her neck ; 
but neither the pearls upon her brow, nor the 
jewels upon her breast, seemed to give happiness 
to their possessor. A deep sigh forced its way 
from her bosom, when, raising her head and 
shaking back the clustering locks that iay like 
shadowy gold upon her temples, she unveiled a 
forehead fair and loity, a brow calm and youth- 
ful, but at once strangely sweet and haughty; an 
eye full of sublime thought and melancholy and 
feeling, and a cheek whose marble purity shamed 
the living damask of her lip. 

“My good Bridget,” said the maiden, address- 
ing her attendant, while a smile of faint, but of 
radiant loveliness hovered around her mouth, 
“my kind Bridget, I have too long detained you 
from ~epose; the night wanes apace, hasten to 
your couch, and may St. Mary be your guard.” 

“ But, my lady, would you not that I prepare 
you for your rest? the moon is waxing dim, 
and—” 

The damsel would have proceeded, but a 
slightly impatient gesture on the part of her mis- 
tress caused her to desist; making her obei- 
sance, she glided into an adjoining chamber, and 
after offering up her usual devotions, soon sank 
into a quiet slumber. 

While the waiting-woman was thus buried in 
the arms of sleep, her mistress was yielding to 
the wild emotions of grief; tears stole rapidly 
down her cheeks; and the changing hues of her 
countenance betrayed the agitation of her 
spirit. 

* And shall it be thus ?” she exclaimed ; *‘ shall 
the heiress of De Wilton shrink like the supple 
reed before the blast, and wed with one who pos- 
sesses not her heart? No, no;” and she clasped 
her hands upon her brow—* sooner shall this head 
lie low in the tomb of her ancestors, this hand 
moulder into dust, and this form pass away as a 
vision from the earth. Alas! alas! that the mean- 
est peasant maiden should be free to give her 
hand where her heart hath made its choice, whilc 
the proud and the high-born, the dowered heiress 
of wood and castle, must plight her troth for 
gleaming gold and an empty state.” 

With a troubled step the lady passed into the 
oratory, ard, throwing herself upon her knees, 
remained for s6me moments absorbed in devo 





tion before an ivory crucifix; and as the pale 
light of the moon partially beamed on her slen- 
der figure, and, tinging her whole countenance 
with a visionary lustre, rested serenely upon her 
upraised head, she seemed like a sainted spirit 
kneeling at the shrine of its Creator. While 
thus engaged, a strain of sweet and pensive me- 
lody stole upon the breeze; but when the Lady 
Emmeline arose and approached the lattice the 
music had ceased. 

It was a fair and lovely night, well fitted to in- 
spire the beart with melancholy tenderness, and 
unseal the springs of the imagination. The sky 
was calm and cloudless, and the moon floated 
proudly through the deep azure like a fair bark 
careering in the blue waters of the Levant.— 
Grove, and bower, and garden lay quietly be- 
neath, while the dreamy spells of silence and of 
shade hung upon every object ; sweet was the so- 
lemn stillness of the hour of rest, and the soft 
mysterious shadowing of the summer night ; every 
leaf and flower’ diffused fragrance upon the 
breeze as it stole murmuring along; and the 
whispering of the zephyr, the rustling of the fo- 
rest trees, and the tinkling of a fountain that 
fell lightly into a sculptured basin of marble, 
were the only sounds that, breaking upon the 
ear, shed a delicious sadness upon the soul, But 
other sounds quickly disturbed the silence; the 
thick branches beneath the casement were shak- 
en, and, emerging from concealment, the musi- 
cian stood before the lady, habited in a page’s 
attire: he bore a harp in his hand; his slender 
figure was displayed to advantage by his dress; 
dark hair clustered upon his brow; and the cha- 
racter of his head was noble and poetical, while, 
as he raised his eager eye to the window, the 
light of the moon fell broadly upon a face that 
Guido might have chosen for the model of those 
divine countenances which beam in celestial 
glory upon his canvas. 

“ Emmeline! my own—my adored Emme- 
line!’ exclaimed he, in a low, deep, and impas- 
sioned tone—“ I have tarried long at the bower ; 
and methought the moon was less bright, the 
stream less musical, the jessamine less fragrant 
than was wont. Alas! they wanted the fair 
presence of my lady-love. But how is this?” in- 
quired he, quickly and earnestly, perceiving the 
traces of sorrow and inquietude upon the fea- 
tures of his Emmeline. “ How is this, my be- 
loved? Whence is thy grief? Shall it not be 
shared by thy Edmund?” . 

“ My Edmund! Alas! never,” passionately 
responded the maiden; “‘ hast thou not heard 
that the Baron Fitzwalter has sent to demand 
me in marriage of my father, and that ere to- 
morrow’s eve he will arrive at the castle to press 
his suit in person? Alas! dazzled by his wealth, 
and blinded by his renown, Sir Hubert hath sig- 
nified to me his commands that I receive him as 
my betrothed ; but sooner shall the grave be my 
portion, and the worm my companion, than 
Reginald Fitzwalter shall claim me as his 
bride.” 

The reply of the lover-page was wild and im- 
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petuous, as, flinging himself upon the carth, he so- 
lemnly swore to rescue his mistress or perish in 
the attempt. 

rhe blushing hues of the morni 
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sweetcr was the vow of fidelity unto death that 
sealed the parting moment. 

And now to change the scene. The expect- 
ed arrival of the Baron Fitzwalter took place ere 
the vesper bell had rung; the shrill blast of the 
warder’s horn announced his reproach, as, fol- 
lowed by an armed and gallant retinue, he rode 
over the draw-bridge and entered the porte- 
cullis. The Baron was apparently in his forti- 
eth year; tall and dignified in person, and of a 
dark and martial aspect; but although nature 
had gifted him with faultless features, a brow of 
majesty, and an eye of deep intelligence, with a 
lip that wore well the smile of blandishment, 
still there was a peculiarity of expression—a 
glance of that eye, and a quick curving of that 
lip, which repelled familiarity and confidence. 

His forehead was shaded by a plumed barret- 
cap, and his superb figure was cased in a suit of 
Milan harness, over which wa 
of the richest Genoa velvet, fastened at the 


thrown cloak 
throat by a clasp of pure gold, while a thickly- 
studded belt 
sword, aud with the 
neck, and the golden spur upox his heel, 
pleted his attire. 
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the gay and glittering ap mce of his suite 
wealth of their lord.— 
Descending from his steed he saluted Sir Hubert 
De Wilton, who, with courtly ¢rectings, welcom- 
ed his guest, and led the way into the castle, 
where refreshments were prepared with the 
nicest skill, and displayed in pompous profusion. 
Of these the Baron partook but slightly, although 
eagerly entreated by his host, who beheld his 
dreams of ambition on the point of becoming 
realized by the union of his daughter, then in her 
sixteenth year with the pride of chivalry and the 
terror of the Paynim. A man far advanced in 
the vale of years, of a narrow heart and a de- 
* signing head, he had retired from the court of 
the fickle-minded and contemptible Prince 
John, in order to avoid sharing in the reputed 
danger of his disgrace; and while anxious to 
shield himself from the displeasure of the lion- 
hearted Richard by an alliance with one of the 
powerful followers of the martial monarch, Fitz- 
walter beheld the fair Emmeline as he was hunt- 
ing in her father’s forest glades. Athough the 
glance was momentary, the impression was im- 
mediate and ardent; seduced by the grace and 
beauty of the noble maiden he overlooked the 
great disparity of years, impetuously resolving to 
make an offer of his hand; and as his eye roved 
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over the extensive stretch of wood and water, 
field and plain, which lay beneath his sway, his 
bosom throbbed at the idea of bearing off the 
peerless Emmeline, and making her the mistress 
of his wide domain. But the heart of the fair girl 
was neither to be captured by his gallant train 
nor his proud estate ; and while the Baron revel- 
led in the delirium of his new-born hopes, the 
stripling page, the gentle and youthful Edmund, 
was the favorite but unknown rival with whose 
influence he had fruitlessly to contend. 

The silent grove and glade, the shadowy se- 
questered dell, where the little brook made plea- 
sant music as it ran bubbling from the roots of 
the knotted oak; and the deep blue of the sky 
peered through the gnarled branches of the trees, 
whose bright verdure cast a sweet shade upon 
the earth, while a glimpse of the inner woodland, 
or a snatch of the open country, wild and roman- 
tic, broke in here and there, giving depth and 
animation to the scene: these were the favorite 
haunts where the love-lorn youth mused away 
his absent hours, and passed the time in golden 
reveries of future happiness; and not unfre- 
quently did he there pour out his impassioned 
soul at the feet of his mistress, and woo her with 
all the fervid tenderness of truth. A glance, a 
fond sweet smile, a slight suffusion of the brow, 
or a timid sigh—breathed as she wandered by his 
side, and ever and anon turned away blushing 
from his gaze—on these occasions betrayed the 
state of her aileetion. 

But these dreams of blissavere destined to be 
broken; and while the youthful pair insensibly 
yielded up their whole hearts to the fervency ofa 
lirst attachment, a father’s frown was unthought 
of, and the vlanced but slichtly upon the dark 
perspective, or endeavored to believe that there 
were fairy gleams of brightness beyond. But the 
overtures of the Baron destroyed the illusion; 
and an interview with her father, who was a 
stranger to the sentiment existing between his 
daughter and his page, sent the Lady Emmeline 
with an aching brow and a bursting heart to the 
solitude of her apartment, there to give way to 
the transport of emotion with which she was as- 
sailed. 

We will now return to the hall, where it may 
be remembered we left the Baron with his in- 
tended father. That the former urged his suit 
with all the impetuosity of a lover, and that the 
latter expressed the gratification of his pride in 
the projected match, may be imagined. But as 
yet the fair object of their debate had been invi- 
sible. 

“Flow now, damsels!” suddenly cried out 
De Wilton, “ where is the lady Emmeline?— 
Hasten and inform her that we desire her pre- 
sence. In faith, my noble friend,” continued he, 
addressing himself to Fitzwalter, who sat impa- 
tiently twisting the massy links of the gold chain 
around his neck—* in faith these women are 
dainty and fantastic creatures, loving much their 
own wayward will, and unreasonably loth to part 
with its indulgence; and, of a truth, vanity is 
their soul, and the looking-glass their idol.” 
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His speech was apparently well relished by his 
guest; nevertheless, handing his goblet to the 
cellarer, who filled it to the brim with the choic- 
est wine of Candy, he rose from his seat, and, 
pledging “the Lady Emmeline,” quaffed it to 
the bottom. 

“Now, by my holidame,” observed the Baron, 
replacing the empty goblet, “if all women re- 
semble thy fair daughter, they were the meet 
company of angels, not of rough mortals: but 
few can compare with the Lady Emmeline, and 
I spealx of experience, for these eyes have rest- 
ed on the dark-browed beauties of the East, 
whose glances are brighter than the diamonds in 
their hair, and whose lips are sweeter than the 
rose blooming upon their simarres. By heaven! 
my good host, a thousand falchions might well 
gleam in their defence; and yet, queen-like in 
their looks, and faultless in their form, I would 
resign them all for one glimpse of the fair brow— 
one smile from the peerless lip of the Lady Em- 
meline.” 

A bustle at the upper end of the hall interrupt- 
ed his speech and awakened his attention; the 
folding-doors were thrown open, and the object 
of his eulogium appeared, followed by her maid- 
ens. 

To fulfil the commands of her father, the 
Lady Emmeline had caused herself to be attired 
becoming her high birth and station; but the 
usual graces of her countenance were partially 
diminished by an air of reserve, added to that 
natural shade of haughtiness which was so inti- 
mately blended with the sweetness of her expres- 
sion. Her tunic and skirt of pale green silk 
were fastened round her slender waist by a glit- 
tering zone, studded with costly gems, while her 
fair arms were decorated by bracelets of gold in- 
laid with emeralds and pearls; a twisted chain of 
the latter encircled her throat, and gleamed like 
snow-drops through the wild ringlets that lay 
upon her bosom; but a veil of silk, interwoven 
with threads of gold, nearly concealed those 
luxuriant tresses, and partially shaded the lustre 
of her brow. 

With an air in which native pride and girlish 
timidity struggled for pre-eminence, she received 
the greetings of the Baron, as, with gallant 
courtesy, he handed her to a seat and placed 
himself beside her. His ardent gaze of admira- 
tion was oppressive, and the colour rose and 
deepened upon her cheek beneath the intense 
scrutiny of his eye. Her father viewed her in 
stern silence; it was evident that her coldness 
of manner displeased him; but, bridling his re- 
sentment, he ordered the minstrels to tune their 
harps, and while the song resounded through 
the hall, the wine bounded ia the goblet, and the 
heart warmed beneath its influence, the plead- 
ings of the Baron became frequent and importu- 
nate ; and while he related the scenes of wild and 
fearful enterprise in which he had been engaged, 
and dwelt upon the marvellous beauty of the wo- 
men of other climes, he skilfully threw in many 
a wily and insinuating compliment to the fair- 
haired maidens of the West. He had laid aside 





his barret cap, and the noble grandeur of his 
head, covered with short thick curls of ebon hair, 
was fully displayed, while his brow, softened 
into tenderness, corresponded with the persua- 
sion of his lip. But on Emmeline his attentions, 
as well as personal attractions, were entirely 
lost; and as her timid slance rested for a mo- 
ment upon the graceful figure and glowing coun- 
tenance of her youthful and nobly descended 
suitor, who stood at the end of the hall, the anx- 
ious spectator of his proud rival’s assiduities, she 
felt that to share his destiny, however humble, 
she could willingly resign the dignity of birth, 
and the allurements of wealth. 

The evening had far advanced when the re- 
treat of the Lady Emmeline and her waiting- 
woman was the signal for the commencement 
of the loud and unrestrained revelry of the ban- 
queters. Fitzwalter, intoxicated with the charms 
of his mistress, drank her health in repeated li- 
bations ; his example was followed by the guests 
of De Wilton; and before the party had broken 
up for the night, the marriage ceremony was ap- 
pointed to take place in the castle chapel on the 
fourth day from thence. - 

All noise had long ceased in the castle, when 
Fitzwalter, pacing his chamber with feverish in- 
quietude, at length approached the casement to 
cool his burning brows in the soft breezes of the 
night; the chapel, wrapt in silence and shade, at- 
tracted his attention, and as the moon beams play- 
ed upon the Gethic tracery of the windows, 
marking them with lines of silver, or, darting be- 
tween the cypress trees, shed a fitful light upon 
its walls, he could not resist a desire to pay a 
nocturnal visit to the spot. Throwing his cloalg 
around him, and girding his sword to his side, he 
silently descended the stairs, and passing through 
alow wicket that opened into the chapel grounds, 
entered the sacred building ; a lamp burned upon 
the altar, and the venerable figure of a monk 
bent in devotion before it, arrested his attention. 
The holy man seemed too intent on his orisons to 
heed the approach of the Baron, who, presuming 
that he was engaged in the performance of some 
vow, was about to retire, when the echo of light 
and cautious footsteps upon the pavement awoke 
his surprise, and caused him to retreat into the 
shade. The steps approached, and three figures 
appeared : the first of whom Fitzwalter recog- 
nized as Bridget, the favorite waiting-woman of 
the Lady Emmeline ; hastening to the monk, she 
whispered in his ear; he immediately rose from 
his knees, and, taking his place at the altar, 
opened his missal, while the two others advanced 
to the steps; the light of the lamp fell full upon® 
their faces, and, with rage and wonder indescrib- 
able, the Baron beheld the idol of his imagina- 
tion—his promised bride—the high-born Emme- 
line De Wilton—she who to him was cold as mo- 
numental marble, about to plight her troth to 
the stripling page—the unfriended and presump 
tuous Edmund! For an instant he paused as if 
doubting the evidence of his senses; but when 
he saw the daring youth tender'y supporting her 
on his shoulder, and :...poring her to become his 
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with all the deep impassioned eloquence of looks 
and words, he sprang from his concealment; a 
curse wild and bitter, followed by a blow, struck 
with the fury of a maniac, announced his despe- 
rate intent. The Lady Emmeline shrieked, and 
fainted in the arms of her affrighted attendant; 
but the youthful bridegroom, who was armed, un- 
sheathed hissword with the rapidity of lightning ; 
the fierce clashing of steel in an instant broke 
the hallowed stillness of the place, and it was 
plain that the blood of man, shed in the black 
wrath of passion, would sprinkle the sanctuary 
of his God. With a fearful cry of agony the 
monk raised the cross between the combatants, 
but too late--well tried in many a sanguinary 
field, the blade of Fitzwalter drank the heart’s 
blood of the gallant youth, who, bathed in the 
crimson torrent sank lifeless upon the ground.— 
The clamour alarmed the inmates of the castle, 
and in a few moments De Wilton and his friends 
and followers were on the spot. Horror and 
consternation filled every bosom ; the Lady Em- 
meline was borne ina state of insensibility to her 
apartment, +and the body of the unfortunate Ed- 
mund consigned to the care of the holy father, 
who had witnessed the sacrilegious murder.— 
The reverend man prepared it for its holy bier, 
and, assisted by the brothers of his monastery, 
laid it, with many a prayer and benediction, in its 
cold and narrow bed. And from “the night of 
blood,” as it was termed, the spirit of the Lady 
Emmeline darkened, and her fair head never 
rose from the pillow which it pressed. In vain 
did the despairing father enrich the sainted 
shrines with jowelled vestures and ornaments of 
price, while offering half his treasures for her re- 





covery, and calling in the aid of the most cun- 
ning leeches of the time. Her complaint was 
beyond the power of medicine and the art of 
man; the gloss faded away from her bright tres- 
ses; the light died within her eye,-and the rose 
withered upon her lip. Alas! alas! her malady 
was a breaking heart: and, to all eyes, she was 
rapidly passing to that hallowed place where 
* the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are atrest.”” And ere the month had waned away, 
the fair and graceful, the young, the noble, and 
the high-born Emmeline De Wilton slept in the 
vaulted tomb of her ancestors. Her obsequies 
were celebrated with all the pomp to which rank 
entitled her remains; and amidst the nodding of 
plumes, and the gleaming of torches, the tossing 
of censers and the floating of incense, the loud 
pealing of the organ, and the echo of the choral 
dirge, with blazoned pall and escutcheon, and 
all the gorgeous ceremonials of state, the pride 
and the idol of many was laid in an untimely 
grave. 

Of Fitzwalter little was afterwards heard ; a 
vague rumour was circulated, that when he has- 
tily quitted the castle, he proceeded to court, and 
from thence to Palestine, where he died bene ath 
the sword; but from that hour De Wilton be- 
came a blighted man: he withdrew from all so- 
ciety, practised the austerities of religion with 
unceasing vigor, and, finally, retired into a 
neighhoring monastery, where he wore away the 
remnant of his days in prayers and penance. His 
castle fell into decay, and the broad estates, 
which had once owned him as their lord, passed 
into the possession of a stranger, when his de- 
cease proved the extinction ef his name. 





A FRAGMENT. 


Bur the dangers of the storm were 
unheeded, or lost in the horror that now grappled 
and convulsed the iron hearts of men, accustomed 
to sport with ordinary perils, and to look upon 
the ocean in his wrath, with unimpaired energies 
or sullen indifference. The ship drove furiously 
before the blast; the canvass below and aloft was 
all in; every order had heen issued and obeyed, 
which courage and seamanship could devise, and 
nothing stirred to interrupt the deathless silence 
in which suspense had wrapped all on board; a 
silence at one moment fearfully contrasted with 
the vindictive roar of the tempest and the stun- 
ning crash of the heavy seas as they thundered 
against our bulwarks,and now increased to pain- 
ful intensity by an ominous pause, when the winds 
and the water ceased their clamour, and the giant 
spirits who swayed their terrors, baffled in mis- 
chief, seemea w!.!snering together, and devising 
new efforts against our distressed, but enduring 
and gallant ship. 

Lightning, in sheets of flame, careered along 





the horizon, flashing over heaving volumes of 
concentrated darkness; or in arrows of fire, shot 
from the zenith into the abyss, throwing athwart 
the waste a lurid gleam, lighting up the terrors 
of its deep valleys, or springing along its moun- 
tains, and wreathing their lofty crests, fretted to 
a snow-like foam. 

The ship went on like a creature of destiny; 
despair had closed the lips and glazed the eye of 
every passenger, and, as the lightning afforded 
opportunity, they might be seen, with clenched 
hands, standing like statues, or rather spectres, 
glaring, pale and ghastly. 

The black mass of clouds now ascended, boil- 
ing and rolling with endless involutions, and, as 
a vast serpent, gathering up his dark folds for 
combat, came in majestic gloom and fearful 
energy directly upon us. A report louder than 
artillery, and an appalling crash of timber, suc- 
ceeded by a scream of terror, too surely an- 
nounced that the vessel had been struck with 
lightning. 





OBSCURITY OF LANGUAGE. 





Two seamen were employed in the top at the 
moment, and they were cast down headlong !— 
one into the sea: I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of his livid face and bloodshot eye, seen 
by that dreadful light, as he passed by me into 
the deep. The other, on the deck, close at my 
feet—and the expiring wretch clutched my ankle, 
in his agony, witha grasp from which I struggled 
in vain to escape. My own powers were inade- 
quate, and assistance was not to be hoped for. 

The fluid followed the mast, and, attracted by 
a chain-cable, passed out by the bows, but not 
harmlessly. There were many combustibles on 
boatd, such as turpentine, tar and cordage. For- 
mer perils were therefore regarded as nought to 
these we felt were upon us, when the madden- 
ing cry of “ Fire in the cable tier!” burst wildly 
from the crew.—Exertions, stimulated by consi- 
derations of life and death, were used to extin- 
guish the conflagration, but they were vain. It 
could not be “ got under.” The flame was ra- 
pidly coming aft, and the smoke drove in heavy, 
suffocating masses, along the deck. The ship, 
with her head wrapped in fire, pressed on through 
the sea, and, as if impelled by a sense of danger, 
plunged her bows madly into the waves, rushing 
on, mountain high, to meet her; and as the fire 
eat into her vitals, consuming one strength after 
another, in her mighty frame, she groaned hea- 
vily, like some huge existence, in mortal agony. 

We were a hundred leagues from land, and 
beyond the reach of all human aid. The disco- 
very of a sail would only mock our misery since 
succour was impracticable, in such a sea, lashed 
into fury by such a tempest. 

We still went forward! On, on, like the wind! 
as if we had been lost and condemned spirits, 
coursing the ocean on a steed of flame, girt about 
with a strange cloud of piercing brine, and fiery 
smoke; at the same moment scorched and 
frozen ! 

As a last, though desperate resort, it was de- 
termined to lower away the boats, and encounter 
the hazard of drowning, rather than await the 
assured alternative of death by burning. The 
confusion was indescribable. Order and disci- 
pline were contemned, and their warnings met 
by ferocious scorn, and the independence of 
despair. 

Amidst the cries of the drowning, and the 
shrieks, prayers, and imprecations of those strug- 
gling toward the boats, the object was however 
attained. 

My situation may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. I had fruitlessly implored the assistance 
of several hurrying past me to the gangway. I 
craved but one moment of their time, to release 
me from my horrible bondage! Mercy may as 
well be asked of the royal tiger, bathed in warm 
blood to the eyes, as sympathy from man to his 
fellow man, in the extremity of woe. They 
crowded on, and my entreaties went away to the 
winds! I again essayed my own strength, and 
in a violent exertioa was thrown backward, over 
a riven spar, powerless. My fall extended the 
arm of the dead man, but failed to break his hold. 





I could feél the reaction of the muscles, as the 
limb assumed the position it had taken, when 
growing cold. It seemed a jerk, given in anger 
by the corpse, to suppress my struggles, or to 
strengthen and confirm his grasp! I had hoped 
that death would relax the fingers; but the frosty 
air contracted them, and I felt their grip tighter 
and tighter closing around, and sinking into my 
warm flesh like bands of ice! I called, I begged, 
prayed, cursed, and wept, in the very bitterness 
and desolation of my spirit. 1 might as well have 
invoked the storm; the brutes pushed off, and I 
was left a prisoner of the dead! 

My mind now reverted to home—my quiet, 
peaceful home; to my cherubs playing and ex- 
ulting about the hearth; to my anxious, pious 
mother, my beloved sisters, kindred and friends! 
There were a thousand deaths in the reflection. 
As the flames spread, the ship seemed invested 
with the wild energies of a maniac; and went 
careering over the deep, as if urged to destruc- 
tion by some indwelling, remorseless, and impa 
tient fiend! 

My only hope now was, that the fire would 
speedily reach the magazine, and spare me the 
agony of protracted torture, and painful death! 
This I was not destined to realize; the magazine 
did indeed explode, but 1 yet lived! and the 
flames rolling onward, now enveloped me in their 
folds! I screamed with agony, and in a last, 
desperate effort, to cast myself and the dead man 
into the sea, I awoke! 

I had induced my siesta, after a solid meal, 
with the story of “ Tae Frying DutcHMan,” 
and the volume still remained in my hand. A 
noble ceal fire was roaring in the grate, and my 
chums were sitting by it, slyly enjoying their 
villany. The dogs had fastened a heavy quarto 
of Johnson to my toe, fired squibs, and serpents, 
about the chamber, and.various crackers of every 
device, in my ears; they finished their abomina- 
tions by the application of a plate, almost red 
hot, to my body, and raised such an infernal din, 
that it would have disturbed the repose of the 
“ SeveN SLeEPERs.”—Had I been inclined to 
vengeance, I never would have told them my 
adventures !—but I had not the heart to deny 
them this gratification, and so, having the strict- 
est regard to truth, I have detailed, for their 
edification, one of the mischievous gambols of 
that wicked spirit, ycleped the Nignt Mare, 
conjured up by their unhallowed incantations. 
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OBSCURITY OF LANGUAGE. 

Tue three great causes of that obscurity which 
so frequently occurs in expressing our ideas, are 
indistinctness in the object, imperfection in the 
organ of perception, and the inadequateness of 
language to paint the precise shade of meaning 
we wish to convey. Either we do not clearly 
distinguish the object, or it is in itself dim and 
confused in its dimensions; or lastly, no lan- 
guage is copious enough to express exactly what 
we think and feel without addition or diminu- 
tion. 
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THE TORNADO. 


BY THOMAS PRINGLE. 


Dost thou love to hear the rushing 
Of the tempest in its might ? 

Dost thou love to sec the gushing 
Of the torrent at its height ? 

Come then forth before the gloaming 
Deepens into darkest night, 

While the troubled sea is foaming 
In its wild phosphoric light. 


Lo! the long-unopened fountains 
Of the clouds have burst at last, 

And the echoes of the mountains 
Lift their sounding voices fast. 

Now, a thousand rills are pouring 
Down their clamorous waterfalls, 

And the wrathful stream is roaring 
High above its rocky walls 





A DEATH BED. 


* We watch'd her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro! ' 


* So silently we seemed to speak— 
So slowly moved about— 
As We had leat her half our powers 
To eke ber living out! 


“ Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
Axd sleeping when she died! 


“ For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quict eyelids closed—she bad 
Another morn than ours |" 





POOR BOBBY. 


A YARN FROM THE MID=WATCH. 


Wuen | was a bit o' a younker, messmates,I | Capt'n or men, all was one to Boh, the honest 


| 


sarved aboard of the Washington, a reg'lar Vir- 
ginee-built, and as lively a thing for a trader as 
a seaman would wish to have seen on the run, in 
a brisk breeze with her rags out. The Capt'n, 
or master, as our Lieutenant says, when he over- 
hauls, was a good sort of a man enough, though 
I couldn’t say as much for the first mate—and so 
when the vessels course was kept, and duty done, 
he would run ont his chaffing tackle for’ard among 
us, the same as one-eyed Tom the topman there 
might, on board of his blessed Majesty's sloop 
F—-y here, if he but knowed how. We were 
bound, d’ye see, there a-way to Van Dieman’s 
Land, and with a closely stowed cargo, we had 
among our live lumber a lot of passengers—lub- 
bers that couldn't tell the fore-yard-arm from the 
main-to’-gall’nt mast. Well, blue water was a 
reg’lar sight for’em, and then they used to swab 
it about the quarter in yer marine fash'n, like 
sartain people in this here ship, that shall be 
nameless, as though commanding under his Ma- 
jesty’s broad pennant. Ye see they were mostly 
sodger off’sirs, and saving one or two on’em, the 
most ignorantest chaps aboard. From one watch 
to another they did nothing but marines’ duty, 
smoking, drinking, and strutting about; it was 
all they were good for! and for’ard we hada 
constant quiz at these swabs aft. Lord love ye! 
it was sitch a sight to see ’e.n in their dandy rig 
‘long side the petticoats, wii) their queer linzo 
of “ permeet me,” * du me the fever,” “ most boo- 
tifool saight,’ I never hard or seéd sitch a set 
afore, and as soon as there sprung up a bit o’a 
wind, as sure we had a squall aboard of us pre- 
sently. Among the passengers we carried was 
“ Poor Bobby,” he was nigh the only favourite 
among the lads; it was all the same to him, the 
quarter as the forecastle—messing with the 


cretur. Poor Bobby, vou must know, my mates, 
was a four-footed passenger—a New’ fun’land 
dog, as fine a thing o’ the sort as ve ever: eed, 
and belonged to a young off’sir—a likely young- 
ster he would been in bluc, ’stead o’ red :—he 
was indeed for matter o’ that an open-hearted 
young genelman enough, and in a hard watch 
could send aloft a ean of grog, with right good 
will; there was none o’ yer “ skippering” and 
“make fast” bout him. 

Now this might be, d’ye see, becase all on us 
for'ard loved the dog, as though he were our own, 
nor was there a soul from the swab o’ a stew'rd 
to the Capt'n aboard, but would have shared his 
ration with Bob. There was something so brave 
and noble about the cretur, and then he gave 
such fun to all on us, with his rum sky-larking, 
jumping overboard in a calm, diving and fetch- 
ing, and all that sort of thing: the cretur swum 
like a Otahee. Then at other times may be we'd 
cast a bit o’ a rag in the ratlins, when Bobby 
would try to go aloft and fetch it—that ere he 
could niver do, and it quite distressed the poor 
thing, when he sced you take up a piece o’ cloth 
and call him—for Bob knowed, as well as I might, 
you were goingto give himateazer. Now there 
was a wee bit of a piccaniny—a half and half— 
aboard. along with his mother—the lad was but 
a little hop o’ my thumnh, but a merry little soul, 
and was very fund o’ Bob, as Bob was on him, 
and they use to kick up a rare “ filliluh” in their 
rum rigs of play, rolling sometimes over and over 
each other, like a couple of young porpoises; 
and though young smutty would be alittle rough 
now and then, heaving away at his figure head 
or starn, yet the gentle cretur was always 
like a lamb to him. Well, all had gone fair 
enough, till within three days’ sail o’ the Cape. 
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It was just getting duskish, and the second watch 
had just turned out, the wind had setin N.N.W., 
and might be whispering a capfui in our top-s’ls, 
and the ship taking an easy run of about four 
knots the hour. I was on deck, I well remember, 
and there, in the waist, was the wee half negar 
lad, and the dog playingand skylarking about as 
usual. While we were laughing at the two tug- 
ging and hauling away, all o’ a sudden, afore you 
could say “ done Sir,” the lad, running back’- 
ards, fell through a port overboard. There was 
asing out of “ a hand over,” from those who seed 
the sarcumstance, and two or three ran aft ina 
twinkling, heaving lines, and astray coop that 
was lying nigh the capst’n, while the off’sir of 
the watch sang out to bring the ship too. The 
word was scarcely given for taking all in, and 
putting the helm hard down, when Bobby, now 
for the first time, missed the child, and seeming 
to know what had happened, gave a loud bark, 
and cleared the taffrail like a shot, and capt’n 
and passengers, who had all come aloft at the 
sudden cry, sced him swimming from astarn likse 
a mad cretur: all at once they seed him make a 
snatch at some’at in the water, but it was too 
dusky to tell ’xactly, and the next minute left 
him out o’ sight altogether. Had the ship been 
but a man-o’-war’s man her yards had been 
manned, and the ship brought snugly too, in the 
twinkling o’ a handspike; but ye see them ere 
merchantmen are scarce o’ hands, so that it took 
a matter df ten minutes in hauling and manning 
and lowering the jolly boat. Well, though we 
pulled long and strong astarn, and kept as sharp 
look out a head as we could weil do in the dusk, 
we'd just gave ’em up for clean gone,when the bow 
oar’s-man said he seed some’at splashing at our 
larboard ; a pull, with a tura o’ the tiller, brought 
us a-long-side—my cyes, it was Bobby with little 
smutty in his mouth. Poor cretur, he was just 
spent as we hauled him in, for down he sunk 
in the starn sheets quite groggy, like the picca- 
ninny, with swallowing too much o’ Davy Jones’s 
flip. Well, I sha’nt spin ye a twist of the cheer 
we had from the ship on our return or the joy of 
the nigh distracted mother, and all a-board when 
the doctor brought the piccaninny too; and as for 
Bobby, they couldn’t no more move him from 
the child’s side than one-eyed Tom from blue 
ruin, when the rag’s struck and ship paid. There 
he stood licking one o’ his little hands ’till he 
came about. Arter that there sarcumstance, 
there wasn’t a man but loved that dog, as a father 
might his child, he’d so ’deared himself as ’twere 
to all aboard. Well, “ all’s well as ends well,” 
as the player man said a-port. We had to land 
our sodger marines at the Cape, and ’mong the 
rest the young off’sir what owned poor Bob, so 
that, though he was only a dumby, all were sad 
enough at thoughts o’ parting. On the morning 
the ship stood in for the bay, and anchored within 
a good stone’s cast o’ the shore. I well remem- 
ber, d’ye see, messmates, it was a fine_morning 
in June, with the sun hotly out, and all hands 
were about in getting the boats out, and the 
windlass in trim, while the leave’s taking was 
H2 





going on aft among the passengers; some on ’em 
were going on to Hobart’s Town, you must 
know, and there was the poor dog, too, skipper- 
ing about the deck, and frisking with litle smut- 
ty.—And those that kindly patted the poor cretur 
that morning, little thought where he was to take 
up his birth for the night, I guess.. The boat had 
got the passengers’ cargoes, and all were aboard 
but the dog; we had all took a leave, as it might 
be, of him, and he’d got from the hands who were 
patting him for the last time, and was about to 
leap into the gig to his master, when the young 
man stood up in the starn, and told us to hold him 
taut by the collar, till they’d got just in shore. 
“When I hold this handkerchief aloft, then let 
him go,” says he. “ Ay! ay! sir,” said we, and 
a brace o’ hands presently seized Bobby. Hew 
the poor cretur did haul and tug to be sure;tg 
get to the boats when they put off, all the while 
kicking up a deuce of a squall, while they in the 
boat did nothing but snigger at Bob’s yells, as he 
tried to jump over and follow. 

Now for it, my lads, lend your ears this way! 
Ned watched the boats, and they were but justa 
few strokes o’ the shore, when up went the signal. 
Yeo! hoa! slap went Bob over, bawling like an 
Indee, as he splashed into the water, and swam 
away for the shore. It was for the last time we 
looked upon him, as we stood together, some five 
or six on us, talking o’ the cretur, and fancying 
his quick swim. At the same time all on’em were 
eyeing him from the boats, and he had just reach- 
ed, as it might be, mid-way between, when the 
cretur, all at once, set up a loud shrill howl, 
and threw himself half out o’ the water, that made 
us think at first he got the cramp. But the flash 
o’ white that glanced like lightning close about 
him the next minute, told the truth, and “a 
shirk! a shirk!” sounded from ship to shore, and 
from shore to ship, and all stood trembling, with 
their eyes fixed on poor Bob, as he kept swim- 
ming away, larboard and starboard, and diving 
in a turn or so, as though he know’d his danger ; 
while every now and then he gave a short fierce 
look, and showed his grinders; niver giving the 
shirk time for a turn—for, as you know, its the 
natur o’ the thing, that it must turn on its belly 
to bite. Well, a boat put off from shore, and as 
the poor dog swam so fast, and every now and 
then gave the shirk a double, whose black back 
and fins we seed ev’ry minu‘e bove water-work, 
slewing about to grip the dog,some began to think 
that he would ’scape the chase, as he swam away, 
like a mad cretur, for the boat coming to’ards 
him. Howsomever his time was come—it was 
no use—the boat and he were within a matter of 
ten oars of each other, and a lad with a boat-spike 
stood in the fore sheets, ready to grapple him and 
have him aboard. He was, I say, within ten 
strokes o’ the boat, when, giving a loud, fierce 
yell, down he went—the d—d shirk had got him 
at last. The after minute, d’ye see, his head and 
shoulders ’rose in the red*of the waters around, 
and then again were dashed under in the maw of 
the shirk. Poor cretur! his wanderings were 
done! the curse o’ the waves had got him. 
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For the Lady's Book. 
THE FLOWER-GIRL’S SONG. 


I nave pinks and foses too, 
Gather’d at the dawn of day, 

Fiowrets, with the early dew 
Sparkling on their petals gay. 


I have buds encas’d in green, 
Not yet opened to the light, 

Half reluctant to be seen, 
Till a warmer ray invite. 


{ have lilies, spotless fair, 
Pure as beauty’s snowy brow, 
Shedding on the balmy air 
Nature's sweetest odours now. 


Come and buy my summer flow’rs, 
Brightest of the floral train, 

And in morning's early hours, 
I will trill my lay again. 





STANZAS. 


Wnen stars forsake the sullen sea, 

When rains descend and winds arise, 

Some rock a sunny bower may be, 
If Hope but lend us eyes. 


It tracks our steps in every stage, 

And wakes a fountain in the wild; 

It mingles with the thoughts of age, 
The rapture of a child. 


It sheds on Joy a richer glow ; 

It flings to Want its gifts of gold; 

But ah! its hand—as pure as snow— 
Will sometimes prove as cold! 


Yet when the graces fall from Youth, 

And Passion’s fervid cheek grows pale, 

Then Hope becomes a thing of truth— 
A faith too deep to fail. 





A BROKEN HEART. 


It is said that women can make much allow- 
ance forthe indiscretions, nay, the crimes of those 
they love; and the more the world frowns on the 
object of their choice, the closer do they cling to 
the fallen idol. But when they have reason to 
believe that the deceiver has only tampered with 
their hearts, to triumph over their weakness, the 
shock may eventually sunder the ties which their 
affection makes a part of theirexistence. In the 
popular tale of the Mussulman, by Dr. Madden, 
just published, there is a striking exemplification 
of this, and one of the most beautiful scenes in 
the work is the picture of the death of Zulieka, 
by that insidious malady which imperceptibly 
consumes the sufferer, without leaving on the 
features the rude imoression of the destroyer’s 
hand 

The affections of Zuleikahad been unworthily 
bestowed ; the deceiver had been the idol of her 
heart, and was still the object of her solicitude. 
She sought not to tear his image from her heart, 
it was too firmly fixed there; but she endeavoured 
“ to conceal the attachment in the ruins of a bro- 
ken heart, though she found it more difficult to 
combat a fatal passion, than to struggle with her 
grief, and to mingle with the gay when her bosom 
was completely wretched.’ She declined gra- 
dually, and no one around her apprehended any 
danger. Sorrow and disappointment had taken 
possession of her heart; but sorrow of itself hath 
never, perhaps, destroyed life. That grief was 
hers which leaves every organ susceptible of 
disease, and determines it to the weakest, where 
the seeds of the treacherous malady are sown, 
which mental excitement is only required to de- 
velop. We have space to give only the last 
thrilling scene, wherein her gentle spirit takes 
its flight to the realm#of purity and peace, where 
the wronged are no longer wretched, ‘and the 
broken hearted are at rest:— 








“‘ The last moments of the poor girl were free 
from suffering; their tranquillity accorded with 
the gentleness of her bosom; no violent struggle 
convulsed her sweet features; no agonizing throe 
troubled the serenity of her countenance; the 
liquid softness of her eye remained upchanged, 
even when the death film had dimmed its lustre, 
and the cold white marble of her cheek retained 
allits purity long after the hectic flush had ceased 
to animate it. The attendants still saw no symp- 
toms of approaching dissolution; it was only the 
aged woman, who had been at many a parting 
scene, and who watched every alteration in the 
fading countenance of her child, and who noticed 
every change in the clammy coldness of her 
hand, who knew that the last breath was flutter- 
ing on her lips. 

“ The ill-judged solicitude of the domestics only 
aggravated the affliction of the mourner. If the 
lamp flickered in the draft, it was not the wing 
of the gloomy angel which dimmed the light; ifa 
sound during the night startled the drowsy ear of 
the attendants, it was the shriek of no goul, nor 
the scream of the ill-omened bird, which flutters 
over the house of a departing spirit. If the eyes 
of their mistress were fixed on the death-struck 
features of the slumbering girl, the half closed 
eyelids, with the pearly white alone in view, how- 
ever appalling the appearance was not always a 
certain sign of death. If the icy fingers played 
with the bed-clothes, it was only a momentary 
motion of the hand—if the cold dew-drops of dis- 
solution glittered on her brow, it was onlya gen- 
tle perspiration that would do her good ; and now 
and then, if the breathing became hard, and res- 
piration rattled in the throat, it was nothing, it 
would go off when she awoke. She awoke, but 
it did not go off; she looked around her, with the 
wild stare of one awakening from a confused 
dream; but the symptoms of death did not disap- 





THE DEATH-EEDS 


OF GREAT MEN. 





pear. To the last, the settled calm on her lovely 
features was unruffled ; long before she ceased to 
exist, not a fibre of the heart appeared to move; 
not amoan escaped her breast ; and once only her 
pale Jips quivered, her sweet mouth stirred, and 
the mourners listened, but they heard no sound. 
As she awoke from the slumber of insensibility 
which generally precedes dissolution, the wild- 
ness of her regard gradually disappeared, and all | 
the wonted meekness of her look returned: she 
gazed around her till her eye fell on the dejected 
features of her kinswoman ; she laid hercold hand 
on the trembling fingers of the old woman; she 
pressed them between hers; the servant thought 
she smiled, but the last cold tear of life trickled 
over her cheek, when she withdrew her heavy 
eyes from the face of her kind friend. The lute 
she had spoken of was the last object her dying 
glance encountered. She gazed on the broken, 
instrument till the fading lustre of her eye grew 
dim and dimmer every moment, and the moisture, 
which had hardly time to become a tear, suffused 
the ball, and spread into a film, and shut out the 
last earthly object on which she looked.—Her 
attennuated hands sunk on her bosom, and when 
the last breath of life was mingled with universal 
air, the cold fingers were found firmly clasped 
over her heart, as if the feeble effort were made 
to prevent its bursting.” 








THE DEATH*BEDS OF GREAT MEN. 

Ir there are any remarks which deserve to be 
recorded for the benefit of mankind, they are 
those which have been expressed on a dying bed, 
when unfettered by prejudice or passion, Truth 
shines forth in her real colours. 

Sir John Hawkins has recorded of Dr. John- 
son, that when suffering under that disease which 
ended in his dissolution, he addressed his friends 
in the following words :—** You see the state I 
am in, conflicting with bodily pain and mental 
distraction. While you are in health and strength, 
labour to do good, and avoid evil, if ever you 
wish to escape the distress that oppresses me.”’ 

When Lord Lyttleton was on his death-bed, 
his daughter, Lady Valentia, and her husband, 
came to see him. He gave them his solemn be- 
nediction, adding—“ Be good, be virtuous, my 
lord; you must come to this.” 

The triumphant death of Addison will be re- 
membered with feelings of pleasure by all. Hav- 
ing sent for the young Earl of Warwick, he 
affectionately pressed his hand, saying—* See in 
what peace a Christian can die!” 

The father of William Penn was opposed to 
his son’s religious principles; but finding that he 
acted with sincerity, was at last reconciled. 
When dying, he adjured him to do nothing con- 
trary to his conscience—“ So,” said he, “* you 
will keep peace within, which will be a comfort 
in the day of trouble.” 

Locke, the day before his death, addressed 
Lady Masham, who was sitting by his bed-side, 
exhorting her to regard this world only as a state 





of preparation for a better. He added, that he 


had lived long enough, and expressed his grati- 
tude to God for the happiness that had fallen to 
his lot. . 

Tillotson, when dying, thanked his Maker tha 
he felt his conscience at ease, and that he had 
nothing further to do but to await the will of 
Heaven. 

Sir Walter Raleigh behaved on the scaffold 
with the greatest composure. Having vindicated 
his conduct in an eloquent speech, he felt the 
edge of the axe, observing with a smile—* It is 
a sharp medicine, but a sure remedy for all 
woes.” Being asked which way he would lay 
himself on the-block, he replied— So the heart 
be right, it is no matter which way the head 
lies.” 

Latimer, when he beheld 2 fagot ready kindled 
laid at Ridley’s feet, exclaimed—* Be of good 
cheer, Master Ridley, and play the man; we 
shall this day light such a candle in England, as 
I hope, by God’s grace, shall never be put out.” 

The last words which the eminent physician 
Haller addressed to his medical attendant ex- 
pressed the calm serenity of his mind. “ My 
friend,” said he, laying his hand on his pulse— 
** The artery no longer beats.” 

M. De La Harpe, one of the first literary cha- 
racters of the last century, who for many years 
laboured to spread the principles of the French 
philosophy, but afterwards became a most stre- 
nuous defender of Christianity, on the evening 
preceding his death was visited bya friend. He 
was listening to the Prayers for the Sick; as soon 
as they were concluded, he stretched forth his 
hand and said—* I am grateful to Divine mercy, 
for having left me sufficient recollection to feel 
how consoling these prayers are to the dying.” 

Cardinal Woolsey, when dying, by slow pro- 
gress and short journeys, reached Leicester Ab- 
bey. He was received with the greatest respect, 
His only observation was, “‘ Father Abbot, I am 
come to lay my bones among you.” He died 
three days after, with great composure and forti- 
tude. He said, shortly before his death—“* Had 
I but served my God as diligently as I have 
served the king, he would not have forsaken me 
in my gray hairs; but this is the just reward I 
must receive for my pains and study in not re- 
garding my service to God, but only to my 
prince.” 

Melancthon, a few days before his death, al- 
though ext~emely debilitated, delivered his usual 
lecture. At the termination of it, he said, im 
pressively—“ I am a dying man, and these are 
the three subjects for intercession with God, 
which I leave to my children and their little ones 
—that they may form part of his church, and 
worship him aright—that they may be one in him, 
and live in harmony with each other—and that 
they may be fellow-heirs of eternal life.’ The 
day before his death, he addressed some present 
— God bestows talents on our youth, do you see 
that they use them aright.”—While ‘dying, his 
friends discerned a slight motion of the counte- 
nance, which was peculiar to him when deeply 
affected by religious joy. 


‘° 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Thy fairy form I oft have seen, 
On ev'ry passing breeze, 

Have heard the melody of song, 
But ah! no strains like these} 

The thrilling tones that from thy harp, 
The feelings oft beguile, 

But now thou’rt gone and lost to mie, 
My lovely Annot Lyle? 








My 


THIRD VERSE. 


Although thy heart's another's now, 
And beats no more for me, 

Yet I will teach my soul to pray, 

. That it may pray for thee} 

This bursting heart alone can feel 
The absence of thy smiles, 

Since thou art gone and lost to me, 
My lovely Amnot Lyle! 








TaveE happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise; it arises in the first 
place from an enjoyment of one’s self; and in the 
next from the friendship and conversation of a 
few select companions: it loves shade and soli- 
tude, and naturally haunts groves and fountains, 
fields and meadow’s ; in short, it feels every thing 
it wants within itself, and receives no addition 
from multitudes of witnesses and spectators. On 
the contrary, false happiness loves to be in a 
crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world upon 
her. She does not receive any satisfaction from 
the applause which she gives herself, but from 
the admiration which she raises in others. She 
flourishes in courts and palaces, theatres and 
assemblies, and feels the realities of existence 
but when she is looked upon.—.Addison. 


——<— 


The author of Hervey’s Meditations, when on 
his sick bed, observed that his time had been too 
much occupied in reading the historians, orators, 
and poets of ancient and modern times, and that 
were he to renew bis studies, he would devote his 
attention to the Scriptures. 





Wuen the Grecian sculptor carved his deities 
in marble, and left us wondrous and godlike 
shapes, impersonations of ideal grace unapproach- 
able by modern skill, was it through mere me- 


chanical superiority? No, it was the spirit of 
faith within, which shadowed to his imagination 
what he would represent. In the same manner, 
no woman has ever been truly, lastingly deified 
in poetry, but in the spirit of truth and love.— 
Loves of the Poets. 


——a 


Pxivosopny can add to our happiness in no 
other manner than by diminishing our misery: it 
should not pretend to increase our present stock, 
but malre us economists of what we are posses- 
sed of. The great source of calamity lies in 
regret or,anticipation : he therefore is most wise 
who thinks of the present alone, regardless of 
the past or future. This is impossible to a man 
of pleasure; it is difficult to the man of business; 
and is in some degree attainable by the philoso- 
pher. Happy were we all born philoé®phers, all 
born with a talent of thus dissipatimg our own 
cares by spreading them upon all mankind. 





THE FIVE DREAMS“®BE WEEPS IN HER BOWER—THE GATHERER. 





THE FIVE DREAMS. 


1. Tae first was a vision with flaxen hair, 
And such an ethereal eye and smile 
As told of the genius that harbour'd there, 
And the wit that in ambush lay the while. 
And I knelt, and [ offered—twas much for me— 
A heart, but she laughed at the gift, and said 
It was kindly meant, but indeed 'twould be 
Not worth her acceptance without a head. 


2. And the next was the very nymph of dreams, 

Transparently, beautifully pale, 

Like the moon when she sheds her mildest beams 
Through a summer cloud’s fleeciest faintless veil ; 

And I knelt again, and she left me kneeling, 
And with queen-like step, and averted eyes, 

She was gone, ere the power of devoted feeling 
Could shape into words what it uttered in sighs. 


3. And the third was a perfect Hebe, glowing 
With all that life's loveliest morning brings; 
And, radiant with happy spirits flowing 
From living, and pure, and shelter’d springs: 
And I knelt with a sigh that she would not hear— 
But she heard my petition, and answer'd, no! 
And she laugh'd at my sorrow, and otarting tear, 
And she vanished before it had time to flow. 


4. The fourthe-Oh ! I know that large dark eye; 

Those cur's of the glossiest raven jet; 

I have worshipped their beauty in hours gone by, 
And my spirit remembers its slavery yet. 

Shall the secret thoughts of my beart at length 
Not find to my lips their timid way ? 

Too late, and in vain !—their collected strength, 
Trembles, and dies in a faint essay. 


5. But the last of the train is passing now; 
How she sweeps majestically by; 
There is moonlight upon her lofty brow, 
And romance in her visienary eye. 
Her thoughts in a far away country roam 
All peopled with fancies divinely fair, 
And thither her image is floating home, 
To be welcomed, I ween, as the fairest fair. 





SHE WEEPS IN HER BOWER. 


Sne weeps in her bower—she weeps, 
O’er the glittering gems which he gave ; 
Which she prized, dearly prized, in the days, 
When she thought him as faithful as brave : 
But that dream has gone—it has fled, 
Like a vision of fairy delight, 
A wild flash of joy, a deep gush, 
That is followed by dark clouds of night. 


She weeps in her bower—she weeps, 
For there once his hanis struck the lute, 
Now the lute on the trellis-work hangs, 
And all its rich music is mute. 
She weeps, aye she weeps—there is nought 
That the world to her lorn heart endears; 
With sighs her fond bosom is fraught, 
And the only response is her tears. 


For he that once piighted his faith 
At the shrine of her beauty and worth, 
Fa'ls a traitor to love, at the feet 
Of a beauty of nobler birth ; 
And all that the lone one has left, 
To cheer the dull moments that creep— 
Is to count them as tedious they pass, 
And to sit in her bower and weep. 


Can the false one be happy 7—Ohb no! 
There's a thrill in the midst of delight! 
A wild throb of anguish will flow, 
And his best dreams of extacy blight ; 
For while by the happy surrounded, 
The lovely, the young, and the gay; 
A still quiet voice shall be sounded, 
To chase all his pleasures away. 


Sadden'd thoughts of the past will recur— 
On hig eye-lid a tear often creeps, 

Tis for her, the poor lorn one—for her, 
Who sits in her bower and weeps! 

But soon the fond heart thus forsaken, e 
That care’s chilly bosom has prest, 

From the cold heartless world shall be taken, 
On the wings of the dove, to her rest! 





THE GATHERER. 


‘* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


Superricrat writers, like the mole, often 
fancy themselves deep, when they are exceed- 
ingly near the surface. 


Rome derived the civilized arts from Etruvia, 
the Etruvians from Greece, the Greeks from 
Egypt, the Egyptians from Ethiopia, the Ethio- 
pians from Babylon, the Babylonians from India. 
(Though this is uncertain, it may give us some 
idea of the comparative antiquity of those na- 
tions.) 


The Duchess of Marlborough, at her evening 
conversations, occasionally covered her head 
with her handkerchief, and was then supposed 
to be asleep. She was in that state one evening, 
at a time at which she was much displeased with 





Shakspeare. 


her grandson, then Mr. John Spencer, for acting, 
as she conceived, under the influence of Mr. 
Fox, whose name being mentioned, she exclaim- 
ed, “Is that the Fox that stole my goose ?” 


The condescensions of an elevated mind, when 
it stoops to the apprehension of others, will al- 
ways be received with gratitude: the mild in- 
structions of wisdom, like the rays of an evening 
sun, retain their magnitude while they remit 
their splendour; and please the more by dazzling 
less. 

She’s beautiful, amiable, witty, refined ; full of 
music, poetry, and feeling; but she’s married. 
Talking to such a being is like owning a ticket 
in a lottery already drawn. 
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Novel reading vitiates and palls the appetite 
for literary food of a nutritious kind ; it leads the 
youthful mind to muse on improbabilities; and 
it excites the passions, by administering a sweet 
but subtle poison, 


It is computed that one million of millions, 
three hundred and sixty thousand, eight hundred 
and fifty millions, four hundred and seven thou- 
sand, one hundred and sixty-eight gallons of 
water are evaporated from the surface of the 
globe in one year. Consequently that quantity 
of rain, &c. must fall. 

When forced to part from those we love, 
Though sure to meet to-morrow, 

We yet a kind of anguish prove 
And feel a touch of sorrow. 

But oh! what words can paint the fears 
When from those friends we sever, 

Perhaps to part for months—for years— 
Perhaps to part forever. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrows, 
is employment. It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, though there is much 
kindness, there is little grief; they see their 
friends fall without any of that lamentation which 
is indulged in security and idleness, because they 
heve no leisure to spare from the care of them- 
selves; and whoever shall keep his thoughts 
equally busy, will find himself equally unaffected 
with irretrievable losses. 


To those who strive to climb the heights of 
excellence, the approbation and commendation 
of the good is as refreshing as the zephyrs are to 
the flowers. 


The late Philip Thickneffe, who travelled 
through Portugal and Spain in a one horse chair, 
with a monkey for his postillion, used to remark, 
that these nations, as well as France, and indeed, 
every other, had their peculiar absurdities.— 
“ The Spaniards keep the keys of many of their 
city gates in a lodge on the outside of their walls. 
Their eggs are brought to market in sacks, and 
their walnuts in baskets. A Frenchman, when 
he travels in a warm post-chaise, has a white 
beaver laced cap which covers his ears, and but- 
tons under his chin; but when he walks the 
streets, though the weather is ever so cold, or 
whatever be his age, he wears his hat under his 
arm.” 


There is nothing that a vain man will not do 
to appear virtuous! He loves nothing so much 
as his mask. 1 have known persons who in four 
weeks scarcely changed their shirts, but who 
nevertheless put on a clean collar daily, that they 
might appear clean. 


The empire of woman is an empire of softness, 
of address and complacency—her commands are 
caresses, her menaces are tears. 


In the common enjoyments of life, we cannot 
very liberally indulge the present hour, but by 
anticipating part of the pleasure which might 
have relieved the tediousness of another day; 
and any uncommon exertion of strength or per- 
severance in labour, is succeeded by a long in- 


| 
| 
| 





terval of languor and weariness. Whatever 
advantage we snatch beyond the certain portjon 
allotted us by nature, is like money spent before 
it is due, which at the time of regular payment, 
will be missed and regretted. Fame, like all 
other things which are supposed to give or to 
increase happiness, is dispensed with the same 
equality of distribution. He that is loudly 
praised will be clamorously censured; he that 
rises hastily into fame will be in danger of sink- 
ing suddenly into oblivion.—Johnson. 


Beglerbeg, though it sounds scurvily in Eng- 
lish, is the title of a high officer among the Turks, 
and means prince of princes, or lord of lords. 


Whatever disgusts us at first in vice is not so 
disagreeable as it seems to be; but,like the most 
nauseous medicines, goes down glibly at last, 
though we make wry faces over it. Let us hear 
or see the thing that disgusts us, twice or thrice, 
or oftener, and we shall find that there is a closer 
affinity in our antipathy tc it than we wot of; and 
that the most coarse and ugly vice becomes— 
“ Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 


The wives of Madagascar will say, that those 
children that are born in the motiths of March 
and April, in the last week of every month, and 
and on all the Wednesdays and Fridays of every 
weck, ought to be exposed to perish with hunger 


and cold, or be devoured by wild beasts. 


The power to give creates us all our foes: 
Where many seek for favour, few can find itp. 
Each thinks he merits all that he can ask ; 
And disappointed, wonders at repulse ; 
Wonders awhiie, and then sits down to hate. 

Sir Isaac Newton lost the use of his intellect 
before his animal frame was arrested by the hand 
of death. So it is said of a Mr. Swisset, that he 
often wept because he was not able to understand 
the books which he had written in his younger 
days. Cornivus, an excellent orator in the Au- 
gustine age, became so forgetful as not even to 
know his own. Simeon Tourney, in 1201, after 
he had outdone all at Oxford for learning, at last 
grew such an idiot as not to know one letter from 
another, or one thing he had ever done. 


If a man get a fever or a pain in the head with 
over drinking, we are subject to curse the wine, 
when we should rather imptte it to ourselves for 
the excess. 


Alfred the Great was ane of the richest princes 
of the age, but he bequeathed by his will £500 
only to each of his sons, and £100 to each of his 
three daughters. As the Saxon pound weight of 
silver, the money here spoken of, was 5,400 grs. 
it may be valued at two pounds sixteen shillings 
of our present money; thus making the legagies 
to the sons fourteen hundred pounds, and those 
to the daughters two hundred and eighty pounds. 


“ The folly of fools,” that is, the most egregious 
piece of folly that any man can be guilty of, is to 
play the knave. The vulgar translation renders 
this clause a little otherwise, the fool turns aside “ 
to tricks; to make use of them is a sigm*that the 
man sees not the direct way to his end. 
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- The happy marriage is, where two persons 
mset and voluntarily make choice ofeach other, 
without principally regarding or neglecting the 
circumstances of fortune or beauty. These may 

ill lové in spite of adversity'or sickness: the 

r we may in some measure defend our- 
selves from, the other is the portion of our very 
make. 

Truth is the object of our understanding, as 
good is of our will; and the understanding can 
no more be delighted with a hie, than the will can 
choose an apparent evil. 


It isa maxim with me (and I would recommend 
it to others also, upon the score of prudence.) 
whenever I lose a person's friendship, who gene- 
rally comm@Bces cnemy. to engage a fresh friend 
in his place; and this may be best effected by 
bringing over some of one’*§enemies; by which 
means one is a gainer, having*the same number 
of friends at least, if not an enemy tke less. Such 
a method of proceeding should, I think, be as 
regularly observed. as the distribution of vacant 
riband, upon the death of the knights of the 
garter. 

Locke says, every sect as far as reason will 
help them, gladly use it; when it fails them, they 
cry out it 1s a matter of faith, and above reason. 


There is no vice more insupportable and more 
universally hated than pride—it is a kind of, 
poison, which corrupts all good qualities of a 
man, and whatever merit he may otherwise 
possess, this single fault is sufficient to render 
him odious and contemptible—so that by pleasing 
himself too much, he displeases every one else. 
Pride is the first vice that takes possession of a 
m- 's heart, because it derives its source from 
self-love, and it is the last that remains, whatever 
efforts may be made to expel it. 

We never love heartily but once, aud that is 
our first love; the inclinations that succeed, are 
less involuntary. 

Religion is a cheerful thing; so far from being 
always at cuffs with good humour, that it is in- 
separably united to it. Nothing unpleasant 
belongs to it, though the spiritual cooks have 
done their unskilful part to give an ill relish to 
it. A wise epicure ‘would be religious for the 
sake of pleasure ; good sense is the foundation of 
both, and he is a bungler who aimeth at true 
luxury but where they are joined. 


He who has had the experience of a great and 
violent love, neglects friendship ; and he who has 
consumed all his passion upon friendship, is no- 
thing advanced towards love. 


That part of life which we ordinarily under- 
stand by the word conversation, is an indulgence 
to the sociable part of our make; and should 
incline us to bring our proportion of good will or 
good humotir among the friends we meet with, 
‘and not to trouble them with relations which 

* must of necessity oblige them taa real or feigned 
affliction. Cares, distresses, diseases, uneasiness, 
and dislikes of our own, are by no means to be 


| obtruded upor our friends. If we would con- 
sider how iittle of this vicissitude of motion and 

} rest, which we call life, is spent with satisfaction, 
we shou!d be more tender of our friends, than to 
bring them little sorrows, which do not belong 
to them. There is no real life but ckeerful life; 
therefore valetudinarians should be sworn, before 
they enter into company, not to say a word of 
themselves until the meeting breaks up. 


Friendship stands in need of all help, care, 
confidence and complaisance; if not supplied 
with these it expires. 

People know very little of the world and talk 
nonsense, when they talk of plainness and soli- 
dity unadorned: they will do nothing; mankind 
has been long out of a state of nature, and the 
golden age of native simplicity will never return. 
Whether for the better or worse, no matter: but 
we are refined! and plain manners, plain dress, 
and plain diction, would as little do in life, as 
acorns, herbage, and the water of the neigh- 
bouring spring, would do at table. 


People that change their religion from reading 
books of controversy, are not so much converted 
as outwitted. 

True delicacy, as true generosity, is more 
wounded by an offence from itself, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, than to itself. 


RECIPES, 
IMITATION CHINA INK. 

Dissolve six parts of isinglass in twice their 
weight of boiling water, and one part of Spanish 
liquorice in two parts of water. Mix the two so- 
lutions while warm, and incorporate them, by a 
little at a time, with one part of the finest ivory 
black, using a spatula for the purpose. When the 
mixture has been perfectly made, heat it in a 
water bath till the water is nearly evaporated; 
it will then form a paste, to which any desired 
form may be given, by moulding it as usual 
The colour and goodness of -this ink will beara 
comparison with the best China or Indian ink. 





METHOD OF TAKING OUT THE SPOTS OF PAINT, 
OR OTHER SOLID SUBSTANCES, FROM CLOTH, 
sitks, &c. 

Supposing a smail quantity of paint had drop- 
ped on a coat, a pen should be dipped in spirit 
of turpentine, and its contents should be dropped 
on the paint spot; in a quantity sufficient to dis- 
charge the oil and gluten that is mixed with the 
paint. Then let it rest several hours, that it may 
penetrate and suck up the oil; and when it has» 
done this, take the cloth between your hands, 
and rub it; the paint spot will then crumble away 
like dried earth. The turpentine will by no 
means injure either the cloth or colour. 

If however the spots be numerous, the best 
way is to apply the spirit of turpentine over the 
silk, &c. with a sponge, as soon as possible after 
the oil or paint, &c. has been spilt upon, and 
before it is become dry: bytlese means it may 
in general be completely washed out. 
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